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THE KANZAS EMIGRANTS. 


By J. G. Whittier. Auld Lang Syne. 
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THE KANZAS EMIGRANTS—A rare broadside of 1854—was the marching song 
of settlers who came to Kansas under the banner of the New England Emigrant 
Company to make Kansas a free state. The words of the song were written for 
the Emigrant Company by John Greenleaf Whittier. The original of this broadside 
is in the Snyder Memorial Library of the University of Kansas City. 


The Bachelor of Arts Degree 


A Symposium on Liberal Education 


Education at War 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


sk: colleges and universities of 
the United States are now instru- 
mentalities of total war. Their 
knowledge of research and training 
gives them new opportunities to serve 
the country. But their great opportunity 
is neither in research nor training, sig- 
nificant as these activities are. The great 
Opportunity to serve the country that is 
now before the colleges and universities 
of the United States is that of reorgan- 
izing the educational system. 

The most important service we can 
perform is the elimination of waste. 
Whatever may have been the case in 
the good old days of free enterprise, in 
a military economy waste comes close 
to treason. In the long list of points 
at which national resources have been 
wasted the colleges and universities 
must be included. College life has be- 
come a popular synonym for elaborate 
loafing. Extra-curriculum activities have 
been notorious for their flamboyant con- 
sumption of time, effort, and money. 
The curriculum, the country over, has 
been framed to attract students who 
ought not to be in college; it has been 
managed in such a way as to guarantee 
them a peaceful progress to their de- 
grees. The courses were unrelated, over- 
lapping, and generally inconsequential. 
And when every member of a faculty 
had to have a Ph.D. degree and every 
member of a university faculty had to 
do research, the volume of trivial re- 


search became so great that many hon- 
est men were revolted at the thought 
of spending their lives in such pastimes 
and took to selling insurance instead. 
And all this was conducted through an 
administrative organization chaotic and 
ineffective, in a plant of increasing lux- 
uriance and gothicity, at an increasing 
cost per cubic foot. 

What seems to be going on across 
the country to meet the challenge of 
the war is a great rescheduling move- 
ment. In the effort to give their stu- 
dents as much chance as possible to get 
an education before they are called, the 
colleges and universities are eliminating 
waste periods and devoting the time 
saved to formal instruction. But what 
we ought to find out is not whether we 
can do the same things in less time, but 
whether all the things we have been 
doing are worth doing. The tendency 
of some accelerated programs has been 
to squeeze out the things worth doing 
because they are superficially less at- 
tractive than the things not worth do- 
ing. The situation has been aggravated 
by the presumed necessity of adding to 
accelerated programs more waste, water, 
and frivolity in the guise of “war” 
courses. One college, for example, has 
just introduced sewing and black-out 
driving. The result of some accelerated 
programs will be that the student will 
be exposed to forty-eight weeks of 
poorer instruction than he has hitherto 
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experienced in thirty-six. This slight 
temporal advantage will hardly counter- 
balance the intellectual damage done 
him and the educational, physical, and 
financial losses that he will suffer 
through the elimination of his vaca- 
tions. 

The notion seems to be that the only 
thing we have wasted in American edu- 
cation is the vacation periods. But even 
if we grant that vacations are wasteful, 
we must see that they are a trifling ex- 
travagance when compared with those 
monstrous and depressing wastes which 
result from the idiosyncracies of our 
educational system. As we all know, 
when Horace Mann went to Germany 
to find a school to imitate, he imitated 
the wrong one. He brought back as a 
foundation school for America a school 
that was terminal in its native land and 
that took eight years because it was 
terminal. The painful prolongation of 
adolescence in the United States must 
be attributed in part to Horace Mann’s 
initial mistake. Students are delayed 
two years all along the line. And two 
years is about the difference in intellec- 
tual maturity between an American 
student and an English, French, or Ger- 
man boy of the same age. 

American educational organization 
was bad enough before the rise of the 
junior college. With that it became in- 
tolerable. Those who started the junior 
college movement had a clear idea of 
the place of the institution in the edu- 
cational scheme. It was to be a part of 
the secondary school system. It was to 
be the American gymnasium. But it was 
not to be a two-year unit any more than 
the gymnasium, or the lycée, or the 
English public school was a two-year 
unit. Mr. Harper arranged to have the 
Morgan Park Academy, then part of 
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the University of Chicago, do the full 
work of the freshman and sophomore 
years. But he did not think of those 
years as separate from the work of 
the Academy. He thought of them as 
absorbed into the Academy, as part of 
the secondary school system. President 
Folwell’s junior college at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota was definitely a part 
of the secondary school system. In Mr. 
Folwell’s own words, he “threw the 
usual work of freshmen and sopho- 
mores out of the proper university 
courses, and merged it into the old pre- 
paratory department .. .” 

The two-year organization of the 
junior college has added to the confu- 
sion of universities and colleges of lib- 
eral arts. It has destroyed such unity 
as these institutions had in their four- 
year program leading to the bachelor’s 
degree. At Chicago, for example, some- 
thing more than 61 per cent of the 
students who have received that degree 
in any year began their college work 
elsewhere. In other words, the junior 
college is tending to make a two-year 
unit out of the junior and senior years. 
If the junior colleges were to become 
four-year institutions they would have 
scope to develop an educational pro- 
gram. They would also give the present 
colleges of liberal arts and the univer- 
sities a chance to work out something 
intelligible at the beginning of the 
junior year. This I think they could do 
by organizing three-year programs of 
study to the master’s degree. The mass 
of the population should end their 
formal education with junior college. 
Only those interested in and qualified 
for advanced work, and all of those, 
should be encouraged to proceed be- 
yond the end of the sophomore year. 
We should then begin true university 
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work at the same point at which it used 
to be begun in Europe when there were 
universities there, and continue it, for 
those students who do not plan to be- 
come scholars, for the same period. We 
should be able to bring the methods 
and atmosphere of graduate work down 
to the beginning of the junior year. 

Many departments at Chicago now 
plan their programs for three years’ 
study to the master’s degree, indicating 
to the student that he can drop off at 
the end of two years with the bachelor’s 
if he wants to. These departments have 
had difficulty in doing a satisfactory job 
in two years; they think they can ap- 
proximate one in three. 

Although liberal education can easily 
be completed by the end of the sopho- 
more year, and although those who 
have neither the interest nor the ability 
which independent intellectual work re- 
quires should not be allowed to proceed 
beyond this point, the junior and senior 
years of our colleges and universities 
have been crowded with mediocre stu- 
dents who go on to the bachelor’s de- 
gree because that is the only recogniz- 
able reward that college offers. Their 
presence has made it difficult to develop 
a worthwhile program for those who 
are qualified to go on. Their presence 
has also complicated the work for the 
master’s degree, which is generally a 
one-year addendum significant chiefly 
because a high school teaching job can- 
not be obtained without it. 

All this would be drastically altered 
for the better if we were prepared to 
face the degree problem resolutely. We 
like to say that degrees are not impor- 
tant. But even if they are not important 
to us, who have so many that we are 
disillusioned about them, we know that 
they are important to our students. The 


American student is, in fact, the most 
degree conscious in the world, except 
the Chinese. We cannot make degrees 
less important simply by saying that 
they do not signify. They do signify. 
And since they do we might try using 
them to clarify our educational organi- 
zation instead of permitting them to 
add to its confusion. The bachelor’s de- 
gree, like the baccalaureate in France 
and in French Canada, could be award- 
ed at the end of the junior college, 
which I should hope would be a four- 
year institution, and could indicate the 
completion of a liberal education. The 
master’s degree could be awarded after 
three years of advanced study and could 
indicate the completion of a university 
education, not such an education as re- 
quires scholarly ability or capacity in 
research, but an education calling for 
independent intellectual effort in a 
broad field of knowledge. Such an edu- 
cation, incidentally, ought to qualify 
the graduate for a teaching position in 
which research was not needed or de- 
manded. 

This scheme seems sensible and de- 
sirable at any time. Today it is impera- 
tive. We must look forward to the elim- 
ination of our non-scientific junior and 
senior male students next year. When 
women are conscripted, non-scientific 
junior and senior women will leave us 
too. Before they are called into the serv- 
ice these men and women must have a 
chance to get the education which every 
citizen ought to have. It may be the last 
chance they will ever have to get it. 

On these general principles the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was reorganized ten 
years ago. The College and the Divi- 
sions were created. The University and 
its Laboratory Schools were organized 
on a 6-4-4 plan. The last two years of 
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University High School was incorpo- 
rated into the program of the College. 
An articulated course of study was de- 
veloped at every stage. At the College 
and Divisional levels four hundred 
courses were stricken from the curricu- 
lum. On January 22 of this year the 
University took the next logical step: 
it discontinued the award of the bache- 
lor’s degree at the end of the conven- 
tional senior year and determined to 
confer it in recognition of general edu- 
cation as redefined by the College fac- 
ulty. 

This program is a four-year scheme. 
As students have been allowed to enter 
in the middle of the old course of 
study to the bachelor’s degree, so, for 


the time-being, at least, they will be 


admitted in the middle of the new 
course of study to the bachelor’s degree, 
that is, at the beginning of the conven- 
tional freshman year. And they will be 
admitted in a similar way. As some stu- 
dents entering at the conventional junior 
year have had their work appraised and 
have been advised to follow some col- 
legiate studies if they needed them, so 
some students entering at the conven- 
tional freshman year will have their 
previous work appraised and will be 
advised to follow certain studies in 
what we used to call the junior and 
senior year in high school if they need 
to. 

If the student, on receiving his bache- 
lor’s degree, is not called into the serv- 
ice and is qualified for further study, he 
may embark on a program to the mas- 
ter’s degree, which will normally con- 
sume nine quarters, or he may enter one 
of the professional schools. 

If the student, after taking his bache- 
lor’s degree, wishes to remain in the 
University, but does not care to proceed 
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to a master’s or a professional degree, 
he will receive, on leaving the Univer- 
sity, a beautifully engraved certificate 
testifying to the work he has done. 

This, then, is the organization which 
the University of Chicago has adopted. 
It seems to me simple, clear, and wise. 
But I have read in the papers that it 
does not seem so to everybody else. Ac- 
cording to the press, the Southern Asso- 
ciation, the Association of University 
Women, the Association of American 
Colleges, the National Conference of 
Church Related Colleges, and Dean 
Hawkes of Columbia have all con- 
demned what they conceived to be the 
plan of the University of Chicago. Since 
none of these associations and individ- 
uals communicated with the University 
to find out what the plan was, it is not 
surprising that most of their observa- 
tions were beside the point. The point 
is that the University of Chicago has a 
four-year program in liberal education 
beginning with the junior in high school 
and ending with the end of the sopho- 
more year in college. Those who think 
that there is a mystical beauty about the 
number four will find that number in 
the title of our scheme. Those who 
think that there is a vicious ugliness 
about the number two will find no ref- 
erence to that number in the program 
of the University of Chicago. 

It is said that this scheme is radical, 
hasty, and ill-considered. It certainly is 
not radical when compared with the 
proposal of the late Professor Barrett 
Wendell of Harvard University. He 
urged that the bachelor’s degree be con- 
ferred upon every American citizen at 
birth. It is not radical when compared 
with the suggestion of Father Gannon 
of Fordham, who seriously and sensibly 
argues for a 6-3-3 plan of education 
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and the bachelor’s degree at 18. We 
can hardly regard the Chicago action 
as hasty or ill-considered when we re- 
member that it has been discussed for 
fifty years. Mr. Harper repeatedly called 
for “an honorable stopping place” at 
the end of the sophomore year. Mr. 
Butler of Columbia, beginning forty 
years ago, engaged in an ardent cam- 
paign for the change. Dr. Wilbur of 
Stanford and Mr. Coffman of Minne- 
sota conducted similar campaigns on 
the Pacific Coast and in the Northwest. 
But the extreme conventionality and 
conservatism of the award of the bache- 
lor’s degree on the Chicago Plan is 
attested by the fact that in the January 
issue of Harper’s Magazine a Harvard 
dean, almost in Mr. Harper’s exact 
words, advocates an honorable stopping 
place at the end of the sophomore year, 
though he does not expressly state that 
the bachelor’s degree is honorable. 
The action of the University of Chi- 
cago is also criticized as unnecessary. It 
is said that the Associate in Arts degree 
or the college certificate can accomplish 
every useful purpose which the Uni- 
versity has in view. The answer is that 
these devices have been tried and have 
failed. They might succeed if the bache- 
lor’s degree were eliminated altogeth- 
er. As long as that degree is the recog- 
nizable and popular insignia, and as 
long as it is offered by the institution, 
students will remain, unless they are 
called into service, until they get it. At 
the University of Chicago a negligible 
fraction of our students ever ask for 
the college certificate, for the very good 
reason that it costs five dollars. 
Moreover, the proposal to emphasize 
the Associate in Arts or the college cer- 
tificate is really a proposal to leave the 
bachelor’s degree alone. The bachelor’s 


degree should not be let alone because 
it interferes with the organization of 
education to the master’s degree and in 
the professional schools. It renders it 
impossible for students to begin pro- 
fessional study at a time when they are 
intellectually prepared to undertake it. 
It makes the candidate for the master’s 
degree fit the description of the gradu- 
ate student which George Vincent used 
to give. He said that in his time at Yale 
a graduate student was a man who 
didn’t know enough to go home when 
the party was over. 

It is said that the action of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is confusing. This 
implies that the bachelor’s degree has 
a common, clear, and definite meaning 
today. I defy you to say what it is. Most 
people take refuge in the answer that 
the degree stands for four years after 
high school. You will note that this is 
not an educational definition. Unless 
the meaning of the bachelor’s degree 
can be stated in educational terms, we 
must conclude that it is educationally 
meaningless. 

But even its temporal meaning is 
rapidly disappearing. A great many in- 
stitutions have reduced the curriculum 
to the bachelor’s degree from four years 
to three, and some to two and a half. 
Some now admit students at the end 
of the junior year in high school. 

Even if we were to concede that the 
meaning of an educational award can 
usefully be stated in terms of time, 
where, under war conditions, is the 
time to come from? The students are 
not going to be in college for the junior 
and senior year; they are going to be 
in the Army. It is our duty to reorgan- 
ize the educational system so as to fit 
them for freedom before they are called 
to the colors. 
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The confusion about the bachelor’s 
degree is not new. If you look at the 
degree horizontally in terms of geogra- 
phy or vertically in terms of its history, 
you will see that in the last half cen- 
tury, at least, it has never meant in one 
place what it has meant in another or 
at an earlier period what it has meant 
at a later. Contrast the bachelor’s de- 
gree from Harvard College with the 
same degree from the El Paso School 
of Animal Husbandry. Or contrast the 
Chicago curriculum with that of Yale. 
A Chicago student has been allowed to 
count two years of work in the Law 
School toward the B.A. degree. At Yale 
no work in the Law School has been 
counted toward that degree. 

Or look at the degree in the light 
of its history. Dr. Wilbur tells me that 
the Palo Alto High School is now 
teaching every subject that Stanford 
University taught forty-five years ago. 
At the University of Chicago we are 
teaching freshmen subjects reserved for 
graduate students twenty-five years ago. 
Far from being confusing, the action 
of the University of Chicago gives 
meaning, and the only intelligible 
meaning, to the bachelor’s degree. It 
makes the degree stand for liberal edu- 
cation, the education which every mem- 
ber of a free community should have 
in proportion to his capacity to receive 
it. 

The University was criticized at the 
time of its announcement on the ground 
that to obtain the bachelor’s degree 
students should have roamed through 
what are called “fields of concentra- 
tion.” These critics performed a remark- 
able feat of prophecy, for they con- 
demned a curriculum which had not 
yet been formulated. They might have 
asked the University whether its course 
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of study would make provision for 
fields of concentration. Since the cur- 
riculum has not yet been formally 
adopted by the Senate, no legally defi- 
nitive answer can be given. But the 
proposals which are likely to prevail 
contain enough fields of concentration 
to satisfy anybody, and too many to 
satisfy me. I am unable to discover any 
necessary, logical, or even traditional 
connection between specialization and 
liberal education. If what these critics 
mean is that education should not be 
superficial, I will agree with them. It 
is because I want to make American 
education less superficial that I favor 
its reorganization. 

It is said that the action of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will undermine the 
educational institutions of the country. 
There are, in general, three kinds of 
institutions that will be affected: junior 
colleges, universities, and colleges of 
liberal arts. The plan raises the junior 
colleges from their present anomalous 
position to a dignified, and even a cen- 
tral, place in the educational system. It 
clarifies the function of the universities 
by giving them an adequate period for 
liberal education, by separating ad- 
vanced study and liberal education, by 
enabling them to develop a coherent 
program to the master’s degree, and 
by eliminating the two-year units which 
now thwart their efforts both in liberal 
education and advanced study. 

If this plan is not the salvation of 
the liberal arts colleges of the country, 
then there is no salvation for them. If 
they can replace the juniors and seniors 
whom they will lose to the armed forces 
by students from the junior and senior 
years of high school, those colleges 
which are now struggling under the 
heavy load of financing the junior and 
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senior year may be able to survive. The 
stronger colleges, most of which now 
offer the master’s degree, will become 
stronger still, because they will be able 
to take over the last two years of high 
school and work out an intelligible 
scheme of liberal education. They will 
be able also to develop an intelligible 
curriculum to the master’s degree. If 
the colleges of liberal arts do not fol- 
low the example of the University of 
Chicago, many of them will be forced 
to the wall because of the loss of stu- 
dents in their junior and senior years. 

But the charge most bitterly urged 
against the action of the University of 
Chicago is that it is impolite. It is said 
that the bachelor’s degree is the com- 
mon property of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country and that it can 
be offered two years earlier only by the 
common decision of these institutions. 
But, as we have already seen, the bach- 
elor’s degree is common only in a de- 
rogatory sense. The variations which 
characterize it from coast to coast were 
not introduced by the common act of 
all the institutions awarding the degree. 
For example, the universities which 
now propose to admit students at the 
end of their junior year in high school 
did not seek the approval of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges or of 
the Association of American Universi- 
ties before announcing their plans. 

But those who charge the University 
with impoliteness seem to be living in 
a world of dreams. Anybody who has 
spent six months in higher education 
knows that we are members of the most 
conservative of all professions. To say 


that no change can be made unless it 
is made by the common decision of all 
institutions is tantamount to saying that 
no change should ever be made. If we 
had waited for a common decision we 
never should have had graduate study, 
the elective system, the quarter system, 
university extension, the university 
press, general examinations, the junior 
college, or any of the other develop- 
ments, good or bad, that have occurred 
in American education in the last sev- 
enty-five years. The University of Chi- 
cago could not have abandoned inter- 
collegiate football if it had been com- 
pelled to obtain the consent of a 
majority of other institutions before 
doing so. As it was, the University, 
when it gave up football, was accused 
of insulting, by implication, everybody 
who went on playing it. 

Far from being impolite, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is simply performing in 
its historic role of guinea pig to the 
American educational system. I think 
you will agree that on the whole the 
changes introduced at the University 
since its foundation have been bene- 
ficial to the educational system. The 
action of the Senate on January 22 
marks the culmination of the Univer- 
sity’s efforts to make sense out of 
American education. The most serious 
obstacle to the success of this effort has 
been the national passion for the bache- 
lor’s degree. The University now pro- 
poses to use that passion for good edu- 
cational ends. The result, over a long 
period of time, may be real colleges 
and real universities in the United 
States. 


The Fallacy of the Two-Year Degree 


W. H. Cowley 


large universities of the country 

have been attempting to kill off 
the small four years’ liberal arts col- 
lege. Since 1852 they have made eleven 
attempts toward this end, but all have 
failed. Now, while everyone is occupied 
with defeating the Axis, a twelfth at- 
tempt is being made. The spearhead of 
the effort is the plan of the University 
of Chicago to grant its bachelor’s de- 
gree at the end of the sophomore year 
rather than at the end of the senior 
year. 

The theory behind all these efforts 
to kill off the college can be stated sim- 
ply: that the youth of the country 
should begin their specialized education 
by the time they reach the age of twen- 
ty and that opportunities for broad, 
general education should no longer be 
available after this period. Instead the 
students should immediately begin their 
specialization. 

This theory has never been accepted 
either by American educators or by the 
American people. Instead they have in- 
sisted that the welfare of the country 
demands the availability of four years 
of broad education before specialization 
to its selected students who should be 
trained for leaders in our confused 
world. 

In support of this broad conception 
of education, the men who would pro- 
tect the college from dissolution cite 
the limitations of specialization which 
the depression and the war have so 
tragically spotlighted. And liberal arts 
educators need not quote their own 
statements since commentators on 


NOR about a hundred years the 


American life in general have elo- 
quently stated their case for them. Last 
spring, for example, Walter Lippmann 
described the results of too-early spe- 
cialization in education in this power- 
ful statement: 


There is no common faith, no common body 
of principle, no common body of knowledge, 
no common moral and intellectual discipline. 
Yet the graduates of these modern schools 
are expected to form a civilized community. 
They are expected to govern themselves. 
They are expected to have a social con- 
science. They are expected to arrive by dis- 
cussion at common purposes. When one re- 
alizes that they have no common culture is 
it astounding that they have no common pur- 
pose? That they worship false gods? That 
only in war do they unite? That in the fierce 
struggle for existence they are tearing West- 
ern society to pieces? 


In much the same vein Lewis Mum- 
ford has recently written a telling essay 
on the limitations of excessive speciali- 
zation and has therein defined educa- 
tion as ‘‘the harmonious culture of the 
entire personality.” The following brief 
passages of Mr. Mumford’s essay indi- 
cate his development of his broad defi- 
nition of education: 


We have to frame a whole new set of ob- 
jectives in terms of balance, equilibrium, 
co-ordination, and cultivation, a many-sided 
organic development: above all, in terms of 
human balance, human co-ordination, human 
development. 


Man is born into a world of human values, 
human purposes, and human instruments: 
these values, purposes, and instruments con- 
dition all his other experiences ; indeed with- 
out them he would live only on the level 
of brute sense and appetite. 
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Our feelings, our passions, our evaluations, 
our fantasies, our ideals are no less con- 
cerned in the effort for unity than our scien- 
tific and practical procedures. For an ob- 
jective order that attempts to exclude sub- 
jective elements as unreal or irrelevant in- 
evitably ends, as ours has in fact done, by 
leaving the field open to an addled sub- 
jectivity. 


One more quotation is perhaps suf- 
ficient to clinch the point that many of 
the keenest commentators on American 
life assert that too-early specialization 
has run its course and has indeed been 
largely responsible for the sorry state 
of the world. In an address delivered 
in February, Henry R. Luce, editor of 
Time, Life, and Fortune, spoke fervent- 
ly as follows: 


Reason has been the Maginot Line behind 
which western civilization retired. The ram- 
part has been breached—and not only by 
naked force. Simple childish lies, cleverly 
told, have been enough to dissolve our 
vaunted Reason into confusion and nonsense. 


Science, in these years, gentlemen, has in- 
deed marched on—not only your physics 
and chemistry but also your economics and 
sociology and_ psychiatry — Science has 
marched right on, helpless and ignorant, 
right on to chaos. 


And now if Science will kindly get out of 
the driver’s seat and under the hood where 
it belongs, Man will take over—Man as Man. 


The educators who believe in broad 
general education before specialization 
recognize, of course, the nation’s need 
of scientists, scholars, and professional 
men not only to advance know!edge but 
also to man our complex social struc- 
ture. They insist, however, that such 
men should be broadly educated in the 
sense that Mumford has defined educa- 
tion—“the harmonious culture of the 
entire personality.” They have said re- 
peatedly what James Russell Lowell 


said in 1886 at the 250th anniversary 
of the founding of Harvard: The ideal 
of the college should be “a man of 
culture, a man of intellectual resources, 
a man of public spirit, a man of refine- 
ment, with that good taste which is the 
conscience of the mind, and that con- 
science which is the good taste of the 
soul.” 

Moreover, during recent years, the 
demand for a longer rather than a 
shorter period of general education has 
been growing steadily. Spokesmen for 
professional schools, for example, have 
been urging more rather than less gen- 
eral education before the beginning of 
professional specialization. In his ca- 
pacity as president of the Association 
of American Law Schools, Judge Her- 
schel W. Arant of the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals wrote in 1938: 


Many law schools now require for admis- 
sion more than two years of academic study; 
a considerable number require three years, 
and a few require an selene degree. If, 
however, they felt altogether free to pre- 
scribe an ideal requirement, most schools 
would probably require four years of gen- 
eral education, and admitting authorities in 
the various states would doubtless also pre- 
scribe higher standards. 


The medical educators have been 
even more outspoken in expressing their 
conviction that men preparing for medi- 
cine should be broadly educated, and 
many of them have explicitly gone on 
record as in favor of the four-year col- 
lege. Dr. Fred C. Zapffe, secretary of 
the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, has recently reported, for ex- 
ample, that ‘the ranking group of stu- 
dents in medical school are bachelors 
of arts.”’ Because of this fact he stressed 
“the need for more college work; for 
a broader, less intense, course of study 
. . . for more culture.” “What is ex- 
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pected,” he queried, “of the future phy- 
sician ?”” He answered his own question: 


He must be an educated man in every sense 
of the word. Why do medical educators now 
insist on economics, sociology, genetics, phi- 
losophy, mathematics rather than on more 
science? Because the future physician must 
be familiar with these subjects if he is to 
be a true physician. He must know people; 
understand them; be able to solve all of 
their problems. Treating a patient for his 
physical ailment is not solving all his prob- 
lems. There is much more to treat. The man 
must be treated. To do that calls for a very 
high type of fundamental education. 


For years medical educators have 
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been putting their emphasis upon broad 
general education before the beginning 
of medical training. As a result, of the 
5,961 freshmen who entered medical 
schools in the fall of 1940, only 199 
or 3.3% had as little as two years of 
college work, in comparison with 4,182 
or 70.2% who had finished a four- 
year college course. Such statistics as 
these and such statements as Judge 
Arant’s and Dr. Zapffe’s should leave 
little doubt that broad education is 
more highly esteemed than the would- 
be destroyers of the college seem to 
know. 


Depreciating the Academic Gold Standard 


ROBERT G. SPROUL 


any extended exposition of the rea- 

sons for the change in requirements 
for the bachelor of arts degree at the 
University of Chicago; consequently, 
my reactions are based solely on the 
press notices that the degree is to be 
awarded to those successfully complet- 
ing the Lower Division curriculum and 
satisfying requirements usually recog- 
nized by a Junior Certificate or an As- 
sociate of Arts degree. 

If this understanding is correct, I can 
only say that I am probably in agree- 
ment with the purposes for which the 
change was made, but am very doubtful 
if a change in the meaning of the bache- 
lor degree as generally agreed upon 
by the major universities of reasonably 
high standards is the correct way to 
achieve those purposes. 

It is quite generally recognized that 
the bachelor degree is sought by many 
young men and women who will not 


[’: has not been my privilege to see 


be able to achieve it or will not benefit 
by achieving it, but who pursue the 
futile chase because of the preferred 
social and economic status which the 
public has come to associate with the 
degree. As a result, too many young 
people go beyond the generally useful 
Lower Division curricula, and involve 
themselves in Upper Division special- 
ties for which they are not particularly 
suited and in which they are not likely 
to gain a reasonable degree of success 
or personal satisfaction. 

There should be little disagreement 
on the desirability of limiting the per- 
centage of college students taking Up- 
per Division studies of a specialized or 
professional type. The problem is how 
to accomplish this. Chicago, I under- 
stand, is trying to do it by giving the 
bachelor degree two years earlier, in 
the hope that having achieved this tra- 
ditional goal more students will be sat- 
isfied and leave. A number of people 
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have advocated this solution, although 
it has many disadvantages. Others have 
urged that the degree be given at birth. 
The Chicago plan, figuratively speak- 
ing, is a repudiation of the academic 
gold standard. It tends to depreciate the 
academic assets of those who already 
hold the bachelor degree, and to inflate 
the value of a junior certificate by giv- 
ing it a name formerly carried by a 
degree harder to get. Whether this de- 
valuation will succeed only time can 
prove. Much will depend upon whether 
other major universities continue to 
peg the value of a bachelor degree at 
the 120 unit level, or adopt a similar 
plan by mutual agreement. If four years 
to the degree continues to be the norm 
in the United States, Chicago may well 
find that its pioneering effort has solved 
the problem of the average student at 
the expense of losing outstanding ma- 
triculants to other institutions. 
Certainly the bachelor of arts degree 


should have approximately the same 
value in the major colleges and univer- 
sities of the country, and if this be true 
it is not of much importance academ- 
ically what that value is. But if the 
degree is made easier to achieve, or at 
least less time-consuming, will it con- 
tinue to satisfy the students whom Chi- 
cago is now trying to serve? And will 
it continue to hold the economic and 
social value in the popular mind which 
now makes it an educational goal ? 

Probably the problem cannot be 
solved by juggling degrees, but requires 
a patient revaluation by the American 
people of those life occupations which 
necessitate neither a white collar nor a 
specialized education. Certainly, young 
people will continue to strive to qualify 
for those vocations to which the public 
attaches prestige, dignity, social status, 
and high economic reward, whatever 
hurdles may be placed in the way or 
removed from it. 


In Defense of the Chicago Plan 


Ray LYMAN WILBUR 


HE University of Chicago has 

| done a great service to higher 
education by its recent action on 

the time of granting the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. The junior college is what 
is called a “natural” and will sweep 
the country as it has California. Fra- 
ternities, athletics, and alumni senti- 
ment have more to do with holding the 
4-year college together than any edu- 
cational objective. The war, continuous 
sessions, hard times, reduced income 
from endowments, the extension of the 
school system up through the first two 
so-called college years, the absolute 
need for the early and unbroken uni- 


versity training of good minds leading 
to the advanced and professional de- 
grees, and the impending mortality rate 
for colleges, all are working on tough 
old traditions that are deeply embedded 
in the emotional parts of our jaded aca- 
demic intellectual apparatus. It seems 
reasonable to hope that a more rational 
educational program based on the kinds 
of minds men really have and their ca- 
pacities for growth and development 
will result, and that the university will 
come into its own, unhampered by pro- 
longed contacts with elementary college 
students. 


Poems by Charles Edward Eaton 


Memory 


I remember a word: a face: a tear— 

Brief play of light in deep eclipse of sense— 
For here upon the carpets of my fear 

The rooms of mind are darkened and immense. 
Your amber shadow at the sunlit door: 

Your hand against the curtain of the sun 

Are lost in a haze upon the floor, 

Littered with strands of a day unspun.. . 


I remember the liberal house of ease 

Where the world in a lull of time and space 
Was three sunlit walls and a window of trees 
Until the evening’s shadow crossed your face. 
I remember the rapid frantic noise 

Of breath staccato at the end of night. 


I think the fingers of my mind learn poise 

And touch the switches of all inner light— 

I turn within the room to find the chair 

You sat in: the sheen of morning on your head. 
But memory sits foolish and misshapen there 
And speaks a maze of words you never said. 


Night Takes the City 


Night takes the city from the air: 

We watch the smoke screen of the dark 
Trail from squadrons of planes that bear 
Their plummet wings above the park. 


Here men and boys evacuate 
Beleaguered districts of the day; 
The city’s soldiers walk sedate 
In rumpled suits of evening gray. 


With battered nerves in siege, some take 
Alone the long way home to find 

In bland reflections of the lake 

A place for bivouac of the mind. 


BLIND WOULD BE THE SPIRIT 


The ache they carry close at hand 

In the sagging brief case of their fear 
Communicates night holds the land, 
And doubt makes dual darkness here. 


But up the hill they shoulder night: 
The fierce artillery of breath 
Throws deep barrages of quick light 
To clear a way beyond for faith. 


Blind Would Be the Spirit 


I have come early 

to hear the white psalm of the sea. 
From the city’s hysteria: its tarnished pathos. I shall stay late, 
Breathing the day slowly: letting the hours like waves of purity 


Enisle the mind 
a little while... 
I shall listen 
To the heart’s smooth saraband of blood: the demulcent wind: 
The clear cry of children as they run from the water glistening. 


Purer than any prayer 

is the clean awe I feel 
When girls and boys: bronzed: elate: limbs socketed with life’s ease: 
Pass by—given to the sun. Here nothing conceals 


The body stripped to its truth. Blind would be the spirit 
That would not walk naked with the animal 
clean and beautiful. 
The mind, once scornful of the body, 
is glad to be near it. 


I have come early 
from the city: war: disaster. 
I shall stay late, 
Clothing the spirit with cleanliness. Reaching by train at night 
The loud terminal of confusion where men and women wait, 
Wearing tired frustrations over the body’s light. 


Lafayette Returns 


FRANCES WINWAR 


HE United States has always 
been a grateful nation, but never 
did it show its gratitude more 
spectacularly than in 1824 when Marie 
Paul Joseph Roch Ives Gilbert Mottiers, 
Marquis de La Fayette, democratically 
known as General Lafayette, revisited 
the republic he once helped to build. 
He had seen the fledgling states when 
they were thirteen in number—lean, 
draggled eaglets, exhausted from the 
struggle for independent life. He now 
found a powerful family of twenty-four 
prosperous entities, commanding a piece 
of the world that stretched from the 
Atlantic border a thousand miles to the 
west. 

Every state was in full feather, that 
glorious year, and each vied to outdo 
the other in the magnificence of its wel- 
come. Even the elements contributed to 
the occasion, so that where’er he walked, 
Lafayette found himself overarched by 
a rainbow. The humble and the great, 
from Atlantic fishermen to Brahmins of 
the highest caste, joined to do him hon- 
or. By the time he left he had many 
things named after him, among them 
a fish which till then had served the 
kitchen as plain goody or oldwife, and 
a college at Easton, Pennsylvania. The 
fish, with its steep profile, looked re- 
markably like him. Experts say the 
bands along its sides have grown bright- 
er since its new dignity and change of 
gender. 

The visit of 1824 was Lafayette’s 
third to America, but his second as the 
nation’s guest. The very first time he 
had come on his own, in a ship char- 


tered at his expense and freighted with 
the most revolutionary cargo that had 
ever crossed the Atlantic. With the 
Baron de Kalb and eleven other officers, 
the nineteen-year-old soldier who had 
received his first commission—and a 
wife—before the age of sixteen, joined 
the embattled colonies to fight in the 
cause of freedom. He served as a Revo- 
lutionary soldier under Washington, re- 
ceived a ball in the leg at Brandywine, 
rose to the rank of Major-General at 
twenty, and witnessed the rout of Corn- 
wallis. 

After the war he returned briefly to 
his wife, but was again in America in 
1784, this time to dance with the ladies 
and enjoy the other fruits of victory. 
When he went back again, he found a 
France shaking to the first rumblings 
of revolution. In 1787 he took his seat 
in the National Assembly, and two 
years later he submitted the American 
Declaration of Rights as the backbone 
of the French constitution. 

In the succeeding years his career lost 
none of its glamour. But alas, he was 
a poor man. He did not think twice, 
therefore, when President Monroe 
wrote him a letter offering to pick him 
up on a frigate at any port in France 
and convey him to the United States. 
Congress, the President informed him, 
had passed a resolution “in which the 
sincere attachment of the whole nation 
to you is expressed, whose ardent de- 
sire is once more to see you among 
them.” 

The General modestly declined the 
offer of a national vessel and sailed 
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instead on'the American ship Cadmus, 
Captain Francis Allyn. Leaving his three 
daughters behind, he brought with him 
his son George Washington Lafayette, 
and a scribulous secretary, Emile Levas- 
seur, who relished his task of recording 
angel. The Cadmus reached New York 
on Sunday, August 16, 1824, after a 
voyage of a little more than a month. 
It was raining slightly, and suddenly 
the sun appeared. M. Levasseur, on the 
lookout for omens, found one. “The 
day of our arrival at Staten Island,” he 
made note, “a rainbow, one of whose 
limbs tinged Fort Lafayette with a 
thousand colors, appeared.” So radiant- 
ly blessed by nature, Lafayette was en- 
tertained in the Staten Island house of 
Vice-President Tompkins. 

Although New York had long been 
roused to the proper pitch, many of 
her citizens observed the Sabbath and 
for their sake a deputation begged 
Lafayette to postpone his triumphal en- 
try till mext day. Immediately his 
friends and ancient comrades-in-arms 
were notified of his arrival. Word flew 
to the infantry and the fleet, to the fire- 
men and the watch, who practised 
twirling their locusts and gave an extra 
tub to their buttons. The Order of the 
Cincinnati appointed General Philip 
Van Cortlandt as their representative 
on the reception committee and de- 
spatched an express to his house in 
Croton. The good man relinquished 
sleep and set out at four o'clock in 
the morning, trusting to his fast horses 
to make the forty miles of the road in 
time. At West Point the band polished 
up their instruments and tootled sur- 
reptitiously in the night, that no false 
note assail the great man’s ears when 
they said their welcome with music. 
Merchants put out their choicest dis- 
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plays and hucksters trimmed their packs 
with cockades and portraits of the Gen- 
eral, prepared beforehand by enterpris- 
ing manufacturers. Behind the trans- 
parencies in the public buildings, the 
lighting arrangements underwent final 
inspection. 

That night the General slept better 
than the excited citizenry, and awoke 
refreshed. He was well preserved for 
his sixty-seven years. His skin, tanned 
by the crossing, had a healthy look. His 
eyes were sharp and clear over the 
precipitous nose. He had lost his hair, 
but a French perrugier had provided 
him with skillful substitutes. One of 
them he put on for his public appear- 
ance. He chose his dress with care. It 
must be plain and republican in the 
extreme, nankeen pantaloons, buff vest 
and plain blue coat with covered but- 
tons. As a gracious gesture he would 
carry his handsome cocked hat, the gift 
of Mr. Hurley, a hatmaker of New 
York. Young Lafayette looked at it 
covetously while his father dressed. 
Levasseur sharpened his quills. 

At the steamboat wharf in New 
York the Chancellor Livingston groaned 
under the weight of notables who had 
been embarking since early morning to 
fetch Lafayette at Staten Island and es- 
cort him back to the city. First came 
the generals and other ranking officers, 
then a detachment of the militia in gala 
uniforms, and then members of various 
deputations. From their post at the bow 
the West Point band broke into pre- 
liminary strains. At last, with the per- 
formance of the French air, “Where 
can one be better than in the bosom 
of his family?” the Chancellor Living- 
ston cast off. It had not gone far when 
frantic signals came from the wharf. 
Someone recognized General Van Cort- 
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landt, arrived just in time to miss the 
boat. A special craft was sent for him, 
and he too got aboard, imperiling his 
much-tried equilibrium. A squadron of 
boats, each with its special band, fol- 
lowed in the wake of the festive Chan- 
cellor. 

At Quarantine the General passed 
through his first triumphal arch amid 
a crowd already hoarse with cheering. 
He was led up the bridge, waving his 
hat and smiling. The numerous bands 
broke lustily into “See the conquering 
hero comes,” ‘Hail Columbia,” and the 
““Marseillaise,” all at the same time, 
and so contrapuntally accompanied, the 
Chancellor nosed back toward New 
York. 

Neither grass nor walks could be 
seen at the Battery. Crowds everywhere 
covered the shore. The trees were so 
laden with human beings that they 
looked like gigantic bouquets in the 
midst of a dense, colorful vegetation. 
The great stone drum that was Castle 
Garden roared with sound. Round the 
rim of its roof, under a tremendous 
flag, waved and swayed a border of 
men and women, fluttering handker- 
chiefs. As the Chancellor Livingston 
neared the landing, a shout arose from 
two hundred thousand voices. ‘“Wel- 
come Lafayette!” A thunderous cheer 
came from the Lafayette Guards, as 
they touched the portrait of the Gen- 
eral upon their breast. “Welcome Lafa- 
yette!”” hailed the Militia drawn up in 
a long line to receive him. ‘““Welcome 
Lafayette!” piped the school children 
on a holiday. Everywhere the words 
were written, shouted, sobbed. New 
York was hysterical with joy. 

The moment the conquering hero set 
his foot on the carpeted stairway of 
Castle Garden, through his second tri- 
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umphal arch, the earth shook with the 
salvos of cannon from the forts and 
vessels of war. Laurel wreaths were 
showered upon him. Had he chosen to 
wear them instead of Mr. Hurley’s hat, 
they would have towered as high as 
the five-story building which ambitious 
New Yorkers were beginning to erect. 
Louder than the cannon roared the ac- 
clamation of the crowd as the reception 
committee came forward to meet him. 
Men cried like children when at every 
step some old soldier, in his Revolu- 
tionary war uniform, fell into the Gen- 
eral’s arms, to kiss him and weep with 
him. Lafayette wept plentifully during 
the year of his visit—enough to have 
furnished an ample shower for his 
guardian rainbow. 

Nothing but an exchange of speeches 
took place at Castle Garden. As the 
crowds were clamoring for a better 
look at the General, he was led out- 
side where a barouche drawn by four 
white horses was waiting to take him 
up Broadway to City Hall. His son and 
Levasseur, with a committee of the City 
Corporation, followed in another car- 
riage. People milled in the gutters and 
hung perilously out of windows. It was 
not merely as a guard of honor that 
a line of troops kept close to the ba- 
rouche. Souvenior hunters might have 
put an end to the General’s visit, and 
to the General, in their Dionysiac en- 
thusiasm. At City Hall the Mayor and 
the Corporation received the nation’s 
guest with a grandiloquent burst, an- 
swered in kind by the gallant French- 
man, and then the handshaking began. 
It was night before he could escape to 
his quarters in the City Hotel. 

The festivities had only begun. He 
had passed through a mere dozen tri- 
umphal arches, and he had hundreds 
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more to go, from Albany to Kaskaskia 
and other equally euphonious localities. 
Time hardly stretched enough for the 
many functions, banquets and balls that 
made him the chief attraction, on his 
first four-day visit in New York. But 
every day, he insisted upon two hours 
for himself, to meet and shake hands 
with the great American public in City 
Hall. It came, most democratically. 
Laborers in their shirt sleeves, mechan- 
ics, generals and judges, clergymen and 
all classes pressed forward to touch his 
hand. 

While the General was so pleasantly 
occupied, George Washington Lafayette 
took the occasion to slip away on busi- 
ness of his own. He wanted a hat like 
his father’s. He could not be happy 
without that sumptuous headgear. In- 
quiring after Mr. Hurley’s shop, he 
went to him and made known his de- 
sire. Mr. Hurley promptly brought out 
the twin of Lafayette’s hat, for orders 
for copies had been soaring. George 
Washington took it happily and was 
about to pay for it when Mr. Hurley 
said, “All the hats I could supply to 
the Lafayette family were paid for over 
forty years ago.’”” His words were soon 
on every tongue, and New York mer- 
chants held their heads higher—in Hur- 
ley hats. 

Before touring New England the 
General bought a sumptuous writing 
desk of mahogany and rosewood, “‘in- 
dented with polished brass scollops,” 
and presented it with a pretty speech 
to Captain Allyn for delivering him 
safely to the American shores. The 
chief mate received a fine case of nau- 
tical instruments. The General showed 
his hosts that he could be grateful. 

The grand tour began in earnest. 
Everywhere he was welcomed by jubi- 
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lant crowds. Veterans paraded before 
him in their faded uniforms, carrying 
tattered banners. Bells pealed, cannons 
roared, and women and children 
shrieked. Mothers gave him their babies 
to hold. Little girls placed wreaths up- 
on his peruke, addressing him in care- 
fully practiced French. One demure 
miss of six in Boston recited her verses 
so prettily that the General picked her 
up in his arms and “kissed her with 
rapture.” 

Philadelphia would not be outdone 
by Boston. When the General arrived 
there, he was greeted by a corybantic 
chorus of twenty-four damsels in white, 
bearing garlands and chanting—long 
before the love-sick maidens in Pa- 
tience—: 


Strike the cymbal, roll the tymbal, 
Sound the Trumpets, beat the drums, 
Loudly ringing, cheerily singing, 
Lo, the patriot hero comes. 
Great commoner, slighting honor, 
Here the youthful hero came, 
Aiding strangers, braving dangers, 
Human freedom was his aim. 


Their song was silenced only when the 
John Adams, anchored nearby, fired a 
salute that sent them leaping two feet 
in the air. 

The people of Hartford went to the 
other extreme in their welcome. They 
took the General to the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, whose sixty pupils were 
drawn up in a double rank. No songs 
and shouting here, only smiles. As La- 
fayette passed between them, the deaf 
mutes charmingly made the gesture of 
gratitude, by pressing their hands to 
their breasts, and then spelled out in 
the sign language the sentiment, “What 
the nation speaks we feel.” (Italics 
theirs.) The General was reported to 
be deeply moved. 
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In spite of the example of the Asy- 
lum, Lafayette found himself every 
day, sometimes several times a day, the 
center of a choral group of females, 
ranging from high soprano to low con- 
tralto, each determined to let her voice 
be heard. Only Mrs. Willard of the 
celebrated Ladies’ Seminary in Troy 
demonstrated far-famed good taste by 
having her musical offering sung “with 
great sweetness and pathos’ by Miss 
Eliza Smith of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. The whole school, however, was 
allowed to join in the chorus: 


Then dear and deep thy welcome be, 
Nor think thy daughters far from thee; 
Columbia’s daughters, lo! we bend 
And claim to call thee Father, Friend! 


Lafayette wept at the thought of so 
many daughters. Before leaving these 
exalted regions he begged for copies 
of the song for the three daughters he 


had left in France. Mrs. Willard com- 
plied with delight. 

But then, everybody wanted to give 
him something. To begin with, he was 
presented with a sword of honor worth 
a king’s ransom. At the University of 
Virginia where he was shown about by 
Jefferson, another gift awaited him—a 
rattlesnake with its fangs extracted, but 
still very sportive, to judge by the vig- 
orous exercise it was taking on the floor 
of a small hall. The rattler was really 
a delicate attention to George Wash- 
ington Lafayette who had developed a 
keen desire to own one. Lafayette and 
none other, however, was the recipient 
of the biggest gift of all, voted to him 
by Congress after he had been in the 
country a few months. 

It was an appropriation of two-hun- 
dred thousand dollars in cash and the 
grant of a township of public land con- 
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sisting of twenty-four thousand acres 
in Florida. The vote was almost unani- 
mous, and the few nay-sayers had felt 
constrained solely by doubts of the 
grant’s constitutionality. Lafayette rose 
to the occasion, even here. ‘I appreciate 
your views,” said he, taking one of the 
dissenters by the hand. “If I had been 
a member, I should have voted with 
you .. . because I think that the Ameri- 
can nation has done too much for me.” 
Nevertheless he pocketed the money 
and lent a willing ear to the persuasions 
of American capitalists who offered to 
buy his township since he was too old 
to colonize it. The deal netted him one- 
hundred thousand dollars which, with 
the original gift in cash, he deposited 
in the United States Bank of Philadel- 
phia as a comfortable ballast for his 
return voyage. 

That event was still many months 
away. President John Quincy Adams 
succeeded Monroe, and still the na- 
tion’s guest lingered, traveling inde- 
fatigably through each of the twenty- 
four states, as fresh after the five-thou- 
sandth mile as after the first. At 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, he donned 
a laborer’s apron to lay the cornerstone 
of the Bunker Hill monument. In Bal- 
timore he was entertained in Washing- 
ton’s old army tent, and later in the 
tour he visited his tomb. Levasseur de- 
scribed the affecting scene: “As we ap- 
proached the door was opened. Lafa- 
yette descended alone into the vault, 
and a few minutes after reappeared 
with his eyes overflowing with tears. 
He took his son and me by the hand 
and led us into the tomb. We knelt 
reverently near his coffin, which we re- 
spectfully saluted with our lips. Rising 
we threw ourselves into the arms of 
Lafayette and mingled our tears with 
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his.” At this point the General was 
consoled by the gift of a massive ring 
containing strands of Washington’s 
hair. 

He could not leave America without 
visiting the site of Cornwallis’s fall and 
he was therefore appropriately enter- 
tained by the Virginia militia on the 
forty-fourth anniversary of the capture 
of Yorktown. A camp of tents was set 
up near the house occupied by Corn- 
wallis as his headquarters. Here and 
there many of the old buildings were 
still standing, riddled with bullets and 
blackened with smoke. A triumphal 
arch marked the spot where once stood 
the redoubt Lafayette had stormed. 
While exploring the cellar of the old 
house, someone found a chest filled 
with candles which proved to be part 
of the supply Cornwallis had put away 
during the siege. They were promptly 
arranged in a circle in the middle of 
the camp, and lighted for the dance 
that began at nightfall. For hours the 
couples waltzed and reeled by their 
light, as veterans of the Revolution sat 
about, laughing at the jest time had 
prepared. Nothing could induce them 
to leave till they had seen the last can- 
dle flicker out. 

Lafayette had many touching encoun- 
ters with men he had known. One meet- 
ing, however, had its ludicrous side. 
While in Buffalo he had a talk with 
Red Jacket, chief of the Seneca tribe. 
“Where is the young warrior, I won- 
der,” he asked, ‘who opposed the bury- 
ing of the tomahawk?” 

“He is here before you,” replied the 
Indian. 

“Ah, time has changed us who were 
once young.” 

“You less than me,” said the chief, 
pointing to his bald pate. 
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The General smilingly took off his 
wig, to the astonishment of the Indian 
who till then had had no experience 
with removable scalps. The crowd 
cheered with glee. 

Considering the distances he covered 
and the means of conveyance he had 
to employ, Lafayette led a charmed 
life. Only once was he really in danger, 
when the boat running between Nash- 
ville and Louisville was wrecked on the 
Ohio. Except for a drenching the Gen- 
eral was none the worse for his adven- 
ture. But the poor captain fell into 
such a state of depression that people 
thought he would never get out of it. 
Neither the loss of the vessel, nor of 
the money he carried aboard, not even 
the fear of losing all chance of re-em- 
ployment, worried him so much as the 
disgrace of submerging the nation’s 
guest. He managed a faint smile only 
when the shipwrecked party drew up 
a signed declaration assuring the world 
that Captain Hall had done all that 
skill and prudence could do to avert 
the catastrophe. He never received a 
desk, like Captain Allyn, however. 

In spite of the many lures held out 
by other cities, Lafayette found himself 
always veering toward New York, four 
times revisited. She was inexhaustible 
in her generosity and inventiveness. 
Each time he returned she had some 
new surprise in store for him. On his 
birthday the Order of the Cincinnati 
gave him a grand dinner at Washing- 
ton Hall, and afterward the Park The- 
atre paid him the compliment of pre- 
senting the “Siege of Yorktown” with 
himself and Washington as characters 
in it. Then, a few days later, Castle 
Garden held a ball in his honor. For 
nearly a mile lighted boats danced on 
the waters of the bay; houses in the 
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vicinity sparkled with flares. At the en- 
trance of the bridge from the Battery 
to the Castle rose a pyramid of lamps 
fifty feet high, crowned by a star so 
dazzling that no one could look at it 
without blinking. Laurels and ever- 
greens formed the decorations of the 
bridge, and in the vast ballroom—six 
hundred feet in circumference, says the 
statistician—the scheme was continued 
with festoons and flags of many colors. 
There were six hundred ladies and gen- 
tlemen in full dress. The General suf- 
fered no inconvenience from the crowd, 
for he stayed till two o'clock. Before 
leaving he ate a piece of the cake pre- 
sented by Mr. Ferry who had probably 
taken the cue from Mr. Hurley. It was 
a colossal pyramid (the favorite motif) 
with columns, stars and roses all done 
in sugar. At equal distances about the 
base, thirteen miniature Lafayettes, also 
in sugar, wore around their middle the 
words of welcome. 

Such a celebration, however, was 
only for those who could afford the 
price of admission. The people pre- 
ferred the spectacle staged in the Park, 
one mild September day, by the fire 
departments of New York City and 
Brooklyn. 

The engines paraded forty-six strong, 
with the hook-and-ladders in the rear, 
followed by the firemen in full regalia. 
Any house that caught fire would have 
burned to the ground that day, though 
there would have been no casualties, as 
no one had remained at home. While 
the General watched from the balcony 
of a hotel, the valiant firemen set up 
their ladders in the form of a pyra- 
mid(!) in the center of the Park, and 
balanced on top of them a small wooden 
structure filled with combustibles. At a 
given signal the house burst into flame. 
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But forty-six engines were at once in 
readiness, and forty-six streams of wa- 
ter, skilfully directed toward the con- 
flagration, soon put it out. ““The spray, 
like a silver rain, came down on all 
sides,” wrote a poetic reporter, “and as 
the sun shone, rainbows appeared on 
all sides in all their brilliant colors.” 
No wonder Lafayette was delighted! 

Of the importance of one encounter 
Lafayette was to remain entirely una- 
ware to the end of his days. The town- 
ship of Brooklyn, after waiting till 
1825, at last found a cornerstone for 
the nation’s guest to lay, and promptly 
invited him to cross the Old Ferry for 
the event. It was no monument, like 
Bunker Hill, that they offered, but only 
the Apprentices’ Library, in its way also 
a monument to democracy. 

That day the children were let off 
from school, so that when the General 
descended from his barouche at the cor- 
ner of Cranberry and Henry Streets, he 
looked down on a bank of well- 
scrubbed faces beaming with welcome. 
The foundations had been dug, the 
ceremonial trowel was already in Lafa- 
yette’s hand, when someone saw that 
the little ones in the front row were 
in danger of being pushed into the 
ditch by the eagerness of those behind 
them. Several of the town dignitaries 
therefore stopped the proceeding to lift 
the youngsters one by one and carry 
them over to safety. Lafayette, too, 
stooped to pick up a particularly sturdy 
lad of five or six. He was about to set 
him down when tempted perhaps by 
his plump, shining cheeks, he gave him 
a hug and kissed him, even though 
there was no poetic recitation this time 
to inspire his rapture. But the poetry 
was to come. Walt Whitman never for- 
got the thrill of having been held for 
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an instant in the arms of greatness. 

Like all things, the General’s tour 
had to come to an end. The nation 
learned that he was soon to sail on the 
frigate Brandywine, named for the 
place where Lafayette had shed his 
blood for Liberty. 


Ah, wilt thou leave us, Warrior, say? 


inquired the Boston Bard in a poem 
entitled “Childhood pleading for the 
stay of Lafayette,” 

Wilt thou again the ocean brave, 


Where death so often seeks his prey, 
And black destruction rolls his wave? 
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It was hardly the note on which to 
take leave of the General. But the 
Brandywine was no frail vessel, like 
Captain Hall’s. Besides augury gave its 
sign as the frigate cast off, for again 
were the heavenly pyrotechnics re- 
corded. “Under full sail, traversing the 
center of a brilliant rainbow,’ the 
Brandywine sought the open sea. 


Despite the fears of the Boston Bard, 
the General arrived safely home to his 
three daughters and lived another nine 
years, made comfortable by his Ameri- 
can dollars. 


March Morning—Walla Walla Valley 


CAROL ELy HARPER 


This is a thick country here— 
Lascivious luscious Walla Walla 
Swollen with fertility, 


Yellowbrown hills pouting up 
Puffing out proud cheeks 
Exhaling jovial bourgeois breath, 


Stubble on their double chins 
Wrinkles around their big bellies 
The stolid solid contented wheat land, 


But where is your violin crying through 
The clamor of the city night? 
I am blinding myself running 


Into myself trying to reach 
Within myself where 


I hear you— 


Elegy for the Spanish Dead 


JOHN CIARDI 


Already now the brave who marched with Spring 
Have passed the outposts of remembering, 

And through the cratered acres of their going 
The winter furrows clot on their undoing. 

In all of time no wish may summon back 

To where they were the mouldering bric-a-brac 
Of arms and legs flung sprawling and the will 
Too whole for any other death to kill. 

Winter has it now for every season 

And only silence knows where they have gone. 


Stupid, their wilted bodies rate 
Worm’s-eye the tangle of their new estate 
Or lean across the crater’s lip to free 
Their atoms from a baffled history— 
Their wish undone, their new address 

A country ruin, their business 

To fumble darkly and renew 

The mole, the blossom, and the few 
Small chemicals their dying gives 

Into the blowing trough of leaves. 


And what is left the living when the brave 
Fall from the ridges that they could not save? 
Fall from their mortal barricades to keep 
The ruined valleys of last sleep, 

And nothing cry from that felicity 

To break the daily rote of eggs and coffee, 
Ruffle the neat cravat, disturb the order 

Of the white asters at the garden border 
And leave the honest wish inseparably 
Woven to grief across their elegy? 


II 
No matter: days are not to save 
And nothing happens to the brave. 


Evening eased in pride of house and hearth, 
The timid clerks who rent the earth 
Until the shined Imperial Hearse 
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Calls at the door to break that lease, 

Or the plump Respectables of Estate 

Raise the mortgage interest rate— 

Evening eased by the yellow fire 

For the scrubbed sons and daughters to admire. . . 


O let the timid once engage to seize 
The question in the question of their eyes 
And not cry Fear before that second sight. 


—Before the compensating gloss puts right 
And once more sacredly immense 

Beneath the Absolute Reverence 

The law of Circumstance, Custom, Ease, 
And the Suburban Sanctities 

Raised comfortably to glorify 
Self-mirroring Propriety 

And seal in a seraphic glow 

The fixed intention Not to Know. 


Ill 
The dead are no part of an elegy: 
Undone, invisible, and indifferently 
Asleep to all our gestures, not a head 
Of all those excellent, honored dead 
Turns even to yawn across that rocky bed. 
The fallen cities incredibly have lost 
The traces of their going. At the last 
A harrow will shear a dry bone, or a child 
Turn up a mud- and time-defiled 
Old button for a one day marvel 
And next day’s trade for a new marble. 
And all their wishing has no more to give 
Until we learn from it a way to live. 


IV 
O let the children who have love remaining 
Against the popular constraining 
Contrive to learn how love has been 
Surrounded by a new machine. 
And learn a country’s love or hate 
May be turned on by church and state, 
Or turned off—as the best addition 
Of profits points mercy or indignation. 
And learn how lovers and heroes wait 


Boy 


JOHN CIARDI 
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On gasolene and embassies for their fate. 
And learn a lover's elegy 

Is nothing he will ever see. 

And learn the dead are past their fears 
When the living are sold for new arrears. 


The blurred unfocussed face of all our wish 
Cries from some forgotten Spanish ditch 
That death is possible in any mask 

But never surer than in neglect to ask, 
Nor ever nearer than in fear to take 
What that mute head is crying for your sake— 
The ghost of lovers in their pain 

And boys who will not storm again 
Trapped out of hand by the sly maneuver 
Into the Forest of Forever, 

But haunting home—a burning ghost 

At the torn gates of Pentecost. 


So from the door to midnight, and the stars 
Burning appointedly, the shadows deep, 

The long white suburb winking out its lights 
As one by one the houses dim toward sleep. 


Deep in your mind the question carrying 

Past pavement into field, field into stone, 
Stone lipping space stretched unimagineable— 
Unless you come by midnight and alone. 


And where the rock sprawls seaward and into time, 
Glowing to moonlight in a golden fog, 

Granite underheel, thought in the mind, 

Far overhead Orion and the Dog. 


And at your back the necessary world: 
Bodies sightless in sleep—need, love, and lack forgotten— 
The darkened hallways filled with sound of breathing, 


The undertone of time, here, you, begotten. 


To stand between the granite and the stars 

And bear the question outward. Sea and stone, 

Love on the earth and laughter and need and question. 
And you on earth—alone or not alone. 


Little Cause for Carrolling 


DorotTHy TYLER 


F the war had begun sooner, I some- 

| times think, if the birds had not 

died, all might have been different 
with us. 

Call it wishful thinking, if you like; 
but it appears that homo sapiens is as 
likely to think wishfully as to think at 
all; and there is no evidence that you 
may not at times reach the correct con- 
clusions by that route. 

For, consider! In a great struggle in 
which not so much flesh and blood as 
ideas, good and evil themselves, are 
pitted against one another, those lesser 
ideas and trivial, even fake, causes for 
which people fight in peace time, for- 
saking their friends and lovers because 
of them, are swept away. 

It was so with us, I know, and the 
enlightenment brought by the war came 
too late. We had already been driven 
apart by our stubborn little differences. 

As for the birds, the birds we bought 
from the old man—who has not ex- 
perienced the curious, perhaps mystic, 
way in which the non-human world 
of nature will sometimes show men 
and women a new way to go, bring 
them together, and make them at times 
ashamed of their stormy lives? 

Well, the birds died, and the war 
came too late for us. But the news 
over the radio in these days brings it 
back to my mind, and it makes me 
wonder, and I begin to think again of 
our old man of the Midlands, and of 
that rather strange afternoon when we 
came home with two new cock birds 
we had bought from him. 

It was still afternoon by the clock 


when we came away from his house 
on that day that seems so long ago; 
but it was already dark, the early dark 
of England in December. The street 
lamps were lighted, the shops had been 
obliged to light up some time earlier, 
and the air out of doors was chilly, 
with wraiths of mist moving through 
it, striking damply against our faces 
and wrists, clinging about us. 

A melancholy hour, without question. 
We felt it to be so and for awhile 
found not a single word to say. When 
we did speak, it was timidly, as if we 
had become suddenly, with bewilder- 
ment, aware of ourselves as astral 
specks on the surface of the great whirl- 
ing, alien world which now had turned 
its face away from the sun, and our 
faces with it. 

Do you know how such a realization 
can strike you down with a vague but 
compelling fear, and will make you 
look anywhere, turn to the most un- 
likely place or person, for a little 
warmth against that awful cold? It can 
freeze you utterly, such a realization as 
that. And we, instead of turning to each 
other, for the moment turned perversely 
away. It was as if, with this new con- 
sciousness of ourselves, we had become 
strangers again, though a little while 
before we had been so intimate. There 
we were, in the terrifying dark that left 
us strangers, separate and alone, with 
the task of getting acquainted all to 
do again. 

It was the birds who saved us that 
time. We were bringing back some new 
mates for the budgerigars, for they had 
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not taken to the others we had pro- 
vided for them. Very fastidious, even 
cranky about their loves, these love 
birds can be. They had moped about 
the aviary, the whole lot of them, show- 
ing not the slightest inclination toward 
nesting and settling down and getting 
forward with their home and family 
life. If more budgerigars were needed 
in the world, they seemed to say, we 
would have to look elsewhere: As for 
them, they had no heart for it. 

The new mates we were bringing 
home, a blue cock bird and a green 
one, stirred in their small wicker cages 
at this moment so critical and trying 
for us. Did they have some myster- 
iously gained foreknowledge of the life 
we were taking them to, or was it only 
that they protested against being carried 
through the long, dark streets, full of 
damp and chilly air? At any rate, with 
that clicking motion of their tiny claws 
and the rustle of their feathers against 
the wicker, we were turned back to the 
warm, small world of people, away from 
that terrible universe of stars and outer 
spaces which had intruded itself, unwel- 
comed and unexpected, upon our spirits. 

“Will they do?” I asked. 

“The old man says they will, and he 
ought to know,” he said, and in both 
our voices there was that gladness of 
coming back to earth and to human 
terms again. 

What he meant was that the old man 
ought to know a bird ready for mating 
when he saw one. 

And so he ought, if anyone knew. 
He had watched such birds as these 
through many generations, from their 
fledgling days through their courtings, 
till they died, in that pathetic, submis- 
sive way in which birds die. I had a 
feeling that so far as these beautiful, 
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shining, blue and green creatures had 
any minds, the old man knew what 
passed through them as well as he knew 
what went on in his own. As for the 
spirit each of them certainly possessed, 
that too he knew and understood. He 
had some special intuitive knowledge, 
it seemed to me, of what it meant to 
the birds to fly hither and thither in 
the greenhouse where he kept them, 
their lovely wings flashing athwart 
the sun—in the scarce, sunny moments 
called by the English papers, in a poeti- 
cal, somewhat wistful term, “bright 
intervals.” 

Thinking of the afternoon we had 
just spent with him, and all those small 
projects by which he kept himself alive, 
in mind as well as body, and of the 
niggardly dole which was all he had 
of a certainty, I asked: 

“How does he do it, on ten bob a 
week ?”” 

“Damned if I know,” said he. “By 
selling the best Cheshire cheese at the 
price of the worst, very likely!” 

We could only shake our heads at 
the mystery of the old man’s manage- 
ment of his life. But that did not spoil 
our pleasure and satisfaction in the 
warmth and comfort of our love and 
companionship, to which we had been 
returned by his birds. It was the old 
man’s doing, really, we were thinking. 
Almost, it seemed likely that he had 
foreseen what would happen to us on 
our way home. Without being willing 
to say so, I had a notion that the old 
man knew all about it, just as he knew 
what the birds thought and felt. 

“What a pair of blue eyes!” I said, 
recalling their utter innocence and can- 
dor, and yet their shrewdness and deep- 
seeingness as well, as they had looked 
out upon us that afternoon from under 
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the old man’s shaggy white eyebrows. 

“And what courage!” said he, mean- 
ing to take in all the storms the old 
man had weathered in his time, with- 
out losing anchor or rudder, or setting 
adrift so much as a spar of himself; 
managing still, indeed, to sit tight at 
the helm and to present himself sound 
and shipshape to life. 

Thinking of these things, we walked 
hand in hand through the town whose 
ugliness the mist hid tonight. 

* © @ 6 

It should have taught us wariness, no 
doubt—the knowledge of what bright 
prospects the old man had started with, 
and what they had come to in the end. 
It should have disturbed that confidence 
of bearing charmed lives which we had 
at the center of our souls. It should 
have put us on our guard in time. 

But if we clasped our hands together 
the more tightly, there in the darkness 
of the street, as we thought of him, it 
was not from any fear or foreboding 
born of what we had seen of his ruined 
life. It was from a complicated kind of 
joy, instead, at the remembrance of the 
picture of him we had taken away that 
afternoon. For the old man had a firm 
faith in the goodness of life and an 
unwavering love of living it that none 
of his setbacks and misfortunes had 
been able to destroy. And that was 
what, stubbornly, we remembered. 

“Come along, come along,” he had 
said, after shaking our hands and sub- 
jecting us to his close and candid scruti- 
ny. For, mind you, there was shrewdness 
in those blue eyes, and if you were look- 
ing for someone to befool or mislead, 
you had come to the wrong place. 

“So you've come for the birds, have 
you?” he asked, turning around as we 
followed him along the narrow foot- 
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path to his little greenhouse. It was 
something he had saved from the gen- 
eral ruin. 

“Take care!” he warned, opening the 
door for us; for all the birds but the 
two cocks we had come for were free 
to fly about in this house that smelled 
pungently of damp earth and green 
plants. Watching his chance, he hurried 
his burly body through the smallest 
opening of the door that would do 
for it, and we, likewise, watching the 
manoeuvres of the blue and green 
creatures, slipped in one at a time. 

“Beauties, aren’t they now?” he asked, 
showing us the two we were to take 
away, already captive in the wicker 
cages, which were no bigger than lunch 
boxes. 

Mournfully, and with a certain sad 
submission, it seemed to me, they cocked 
an eye upon the flights of their free 
companions and listened, silently, to 
their songs. And yet there was a hint 
of response as the old man came close 
to them and put his hand on the cages. 
There was the sound of their claws 
clicking on the wicker, and then heads 
were raised and cocked to one side. 

“Aye,” said the old man, “‘ you know 
me, don’t you?” 

He sighed, and we knew he was 
sorry to lose them. Then he showed 
us their points, their merits above the 
run of the nest of their kind, and took 
down the cages and handed us each 
one, with one of those subtle smiles you 
will sometimes see on the countenance 
of a simple person who has a great 
soul. 

‘You must come and see Cissie,” he 
said. ‘‘Cissie hasn’t much society, you 
know. She will be put out if you don’t 
step in for a minute.” 

He led the way up the back steps, 
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through a passageway filled with gar- 
den tools and shelves, full of bird feed 
and big drums of cheese, into the 
kitchen where Cissie was busy with her 
ironing. 

It was a hot, breathless little kitchen, 
and Cissie, in all conscience, was breath- 
less too. Her pale, large round face 
wore the anguished look of the acute 
asthmatic, and though she tried to smile 
and do us honor, it was but a poor, 
pitiful result she achieved. 

“Poor Cissie,”’ said the old man, 
speaking aside to us—though Cissie was 
hard of hearing, which made it easier— 
“she’s been that way so long. Years and 
years.” 

Cissie, you see, was his daughter, 
though her painful pursuit of her fugi- 
tive breath had brought her to a pass 
where she looked more like the old 
man’s mother. 

It was a hodgepodge of a house they 
kept, with layers of household goods 
accumulating helter skelter through the 
years, till order was something that Cis- 
sie could no more have recovered than 
she could catch her breath in those 
awful moments when it seemed to 
elude her entirely. 

But neither Cissie nor the hodge- 
PO 243 poumop pry ur paar] oy aSpod 
man. They were only two more of all 
those many troublesome vicissitudes of 
his life. There he stood, hale and serene, 
even gay, keeping up his end of the 
talk and Cissie’s as well. He even served 
us, before we left, with a cup of fair 
tea, along with some very hard Dundee 
cake, which gave him an opportunity to 
make some of his little jokes. 

We carried away with us, besides the 
birds, a pound of the best Cheshire 
cheese (sold at the price of the worst), 
and something else as well, the nature 
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of which we did not know at once. It 
was only after that moment of being 
lost to each other in the damp early 
dark we found awaiting us outside that 
we knew we had it at all, that gift the 
old man had made us. 


* * %*« * 


If we might have walked forever in 
that December evening years ago when 
—after that separation brought on by 
looking up at the stars—we were one 
again, with enough warmth in our 
hearts to make us unmindful of any 
outer cold; if the war had come sooner, 
or the birds had not died . . . Well, 
that is only more wishful thinking, of 
course, a matter of fantastic contingen- 
cies, of the fragments of dreams im- 
possible of realization. 

For the: fact is that the war came 
too late to blow like a fresh wind 
through our minds—our minds which 
were like little rooms unaired, in which 
we had lived too long. We went on 
with our assiduous quarreling—no, I 
really cannot remember now what it 
was all about—only our careful culti- 
vation of desperately espoused causes, 
our nursing of little ideas, and always 
different sets for the two of us. It was 
as if that was the only way we knew 
of whipping up our jaded appetite for 
life. Alas, we were not made of the stuff 
that had brought the old man through 
thick and thin, and that is the truth. 

But so long as the birds lived there 
was something to keep us together. We 
would watch them courting, the pairs 
of them falling in love at first sight, 
and taking to nesting, all the romance 
and excitement of it. And then we 
would turn back to each other, shame- 
faced. We would remember, then, the 
night of bringing the new birds home, 
that night of enchantment with each 
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other. Then for a little while all would 
be peace again, all those small, miser- 
able arguments forgotten. 

Only, one by one the birds died. We 
could not tell what ailed them, nor 
could the old man say what it was. We 
would wake in the morning to find one 
of them—blue and green alternatively, 
it seemed—lying lifeless on the cold 
floor of the aviary. And each time it hap- 
pened it would seem an omen, of what 
we were not certain, except that it was 
one that had no good in it. We had little 
to say to each other over our coffee and 
toast on those mornings, and it would 
have been better had we sat some other 
way than opposite each other, where 
sometimes our eyes had to meet. 

After a silence each of us wanted the 
other to break, he would sigh deeply 
—for the birds were really his, they 
were his idea in the first place, and 
naturally it was he who felt the worse 
about what was happening. 

“Another one dead!” he would say, 
looking at me with dismay and bewil- 
derment, almost as if he suspected some 
delicate working of cause and effect 
between our bickering and the way the 
birds gave up and died. Once when he 
questioned the old man I heard him 
say almost as much. 

That day we would have no quarrels. 
But, I can tell you, it was a matter of 
keeping apart, of avoiding each other, 
and in the end it meant only that we 
gathered the more momentum and the 
hotter fuel for the time when we would 
begin again. Well, at the least, there 
was excitement and drama in it, as well 
as touchings to the quick, and love to 
bring us together again when the day 
was over. But sometimes, and more often 
as time went by, even love went by the 
board, outdone by our passages at arms. 
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That was the way things went, in 
the old familiar rhythm: silence and 
quarreling, and loving, and quarreling 
again, and sometimes laughing at our- 
selves when we saw the whole wretched, 
frustrating process for what it was. 
Then another of the birds would fall 
dead, and the whole cycle began anew. 

That was the way of it, until the 
very last of the birds died. For no ad- 
vice the old man could give us—though 
he came to see for himself—could put 
the birds right and keep them from 
dying. Every time one of them died I 
would think how happy they had been 
in the old man’s greenhouse, all of 
them. It had seemed that there was sun- 
shine there when there was none else- 
where in the town. I would remember 
how the birds had delighted to flash 
their wings in it. In our aviary there 
seldom seemed to be any sunshine at 
all. It was a gray and dreary light the 
birds had there, more often than not. 


* * * * 


What a long silence it was that fell 
after the last of the birds was gone, 
after pitiful moping over ‘its lonely 
state! We were too disheartened, too 
much estranged from each other as 
well, to start again with a new pair! 

And with their dying the old man’s 
influence, which somehow he had trans- 
mitted to us through the birds, even if 
only intermittently and with so little in 
the way of tangible result, was at an end. 

Other things cume to an end too. 
For they separated us at last— those 
curious, niggling, feckless causes which 
so many people were ready to fight and 
die for, before the war. What were two 
paltry human beings, a man, a woman, 
and their love for each other, in com- 
parison with a world to be saved? That 
was the way it looked to us then. 
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“Well, goodbye,” said I, feeling, at 
the time, no regret, but only the vir- 
tuousness of devoting myself to those 
highly superior causes with which he 
had no patience. 

“Goodbye, then, and good hunting,” 
said he, with that wistful, whimsical 
charm he always had; yes, even when 
we quarreled. 

Oh why, why, will the mind be so 
stubborn, the spirit so obtuse, so intent 
upon spoiling life? We did not see, we 
did not even wish to foresee, at that 
moment, how soon those causes we had 
fought over, he taking one side, I the 
other, were to seem the uneasy fads of a 
few short years, the intellectual baubles 
of the long Armistice, to be hastily dis- 
carded when a real cause came along, a 
cause worth the sacrifice. We did not 
even want to know how quickly the love 
we scorned as a trifle in comparison with 
our convictions was so soon to seem, in- 
stead, so vital, so important. 

But when the revelation did come it 
was too late, and we too far apart, 
and there was no way for the old man 
to bring us together again with a pair 
of budgerigars in wicker cages. 

I think of the old man very often 
nowadays, and always with the certainty 
that he is still alive and enjoying him- 
self. Others may have died, I think, in 
the holocaust of his town in the Mid- 
lands, but not he. I think of those 
bright blue eyes looking out from under 
the tin hat of an Air Raid Warden, 
for that would be something directly 
up his alley. I see him sending his 
youngers and betters off to the shelters. 
“Step lively, there,” he will say, enjoy- 
ing every minute of it. I see him telling 
about it afterward at the pub that used 
to sit around the corner from his house; 
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or if it has met with what is called 
H.E., there is certainly another one 
around the other corner for him to 
frequent. He will be boasting of his 
triumphs, and joyfully exaggerating the 
quantity of heavy stuff that Jerry 
dropped the night before—though all, 
to be sure, to little avail. He will toss 
off a quantity of ale as he tells it— 
having nowadays a little more leeway 
for such enjoyments. I trust he has also 
a decent supply in his pocket of that 
Bulwark Plug tobacco he used to pre- 
fer, but found so hard to come by, 
money and his unthrifty ways of selling 
his cheese being what they were. 

Certainly there used to be little 
enough cause for carolling in the old 
man’s life, and certainly there must be 
a good deal less now—if only he saw 
it so. But he never did, and he never 
will, God be thankit. 

As for us, the two of us I started 
to write about, the matter ends less 
cheerfully, for we do not belong to 
the family the Cherryble Brothers came 
from. We sit far apart, he there, I here, 
and we have our regrets, no doubt, 
thinking of the war that came too late 
to show us our mistakes. 

But as for the old man, we have no 
regrets. So long as the old man has 
the happiness of drawing breath in the 
world, of snuffing up the delight of it 
with his nostrils and feeling it in his 
lungs, I'll be bound he will find ample 
cause for joy—though doubtless a few 
blue and green budgerigars and some 
Bulwark Plug would be necessary to fill 
up the cup of his bliss. That was 
one thing we never quarreled about, I 
remember. We were always in perfect 
agreement about our old man of the 
Midlands. 
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Lumbering on the Gaspe 


RUDOLPH UMLAND 


N the fall of ’29 I went down in 
| the province of Quebec to swing 

an axe. I went far down into the 
woods on the Gaspé Peninsula. Now, 
a few casual words of explanation: 
Speaking of going down in the pro- 
vince of Quebec means that I went 
northward. The ups and downs in 
Canada and in the United States are 
reversed. In Canada, the St. Lawrence 
River flows northward to its gulf; in 
the States, the Mississippi flows south- 
ward. Natives of the States speak of 
going up to Canada; Canadians speak 
of going up to the States. The border 
between the two countries might be 
termed a dead-line. A man standing 
upon it can either go down into Cana- 
da, or down into the States, or down 
into China, I take it. He certainly can’t 
go up anywhere. 

I used to have an uncle who was a 
lumberjack in Idaho. One of his cheeks 
was bashed in by a falling log and the 
wound was drawn together and sewn 
with a silver thread. Uncle Otto was as 
free and happy-go-lucky a cuss as ever 
drew breath. He lived his years and 
sleeps now in a little cemetery at St. 
Maries, Idaho, in the heart of the tim- 
ber country that he loved. I guess may- 
be the tales of my uncle Otto were to 
blame for my own venture into the 
bush. 

Anyhow, I woke up one morning 
and found myself in the bunkhouse of 
a lumber camp down in the spruce and 
fir on the Gaspé Peninsula. I'd been 
awakened by the cry of a chore boy: 
“Turn 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-oot!”” It 


was pitch dark yet and the chore boy 
was lighting the lanterns in the big 
cabin. From around me, and from 
above me—I occupied a lower bunk— 
came yawns, grunts and strange French 
oaths, and the sound of men rolling 
over and scratching themselves and 
then sitting up in their bunks. Soon we 
were all crowded on the deacon-seat, 
pulling on our stockings and boots. A 
huge bearded fellow came over to me, 
handed me an axe, and inquired, “A 
quoi ceci sert-il?”’ All the men turned 
their heads, looked at me, and laughed. 
I was the newcomer. I stood and held 
the axe sheepishly. I knew the use of 
an axe but mostly for chopping fire- 
wood. 

Being a green hand, I was assigned 
work on the roads. The huge bearded 
fellow was the foreman of the crew 
with which I was to work. His name 
was Lefebvre. After we had our bowl 
of porridge, our doughnuts, our tea, 
and had filled our pipes, we set forth 
into the woods with axes and grub-hoes 
over our shoulders. There were twenty- 
one of us in the road crew, and, with 
the exception of myself, all were French 
Canadians. Lefebvre led the way with 
me beside him; the others followed be- 
hind in pairs and singly. Lefebvre 
talked. He was fifty years old and had 
spent most of his life in the woods. 
Back on the South Shore he had a small 
farm, a wife, and thirteen children. 

“Thirteen children, M’sieu Lefe- 
bvre?” I inquired. 

Oui—with a twinkle in his eyes— 
but maybe on his return home in the 
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spring, after the drive of the logs down 
the river, he might find another arrival. 
“Je suis encore debout!” he said, strik- 
ing his chest. Hearty breeders, these 
Catholic French! 

Logging operations on the Peninsula 
were being carried on in much the same 
fashion they had been for a quarter of 
a century. Donkey engines, caterpillar 
tractors — what were they? Lefebvre 
wanted to know. Here they had their 
men, their horses, the river; and they 
were contented. For nearly a mile, 
through the spruce and fir, we walked; 
then Lefebvre stopped, knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, and pointed to a 
cleared place. 

“We go now chop, chop, with our 
axes and then we christ the roots,” he 
said. 

“Christ the roots; what’s that, M’sieu 
Lefebvre?” I asked. 

“Eh bien, then, we grub out the 
roots, young one.” 

I learnt many things during my first 
day in the woods. I learnt how to swing 
my axe properly, how to fell a tree, 
swamp a tree, and grub roots. The trees 
that stood directly in the road-path 
were grubbed up; those that bordered 
the road were felled by axe; all were 
then swamped, sawed, their logs piled 
up, and the brush thrown aside. Our 
crew was split into three groups. There 
were those who went ahead, grubbing, 
felling, swamping; those who followed, 
sawing the logs; and then the laggards, 
the followers-up, with their horses, 
moving the logs and leveling the road. 
Lefebvre walked about, lending a hand 
here and there, overseeing the work. 
No bully was Lefebvre, no driver of his 
men; quiet and considerate in all ways 
he was. 

“How far is the road to run, M’sieu 
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Lefebvre?” I asked. 

“To the river and beyond.” 

“And how far is the river?” 

“How far the river?—ah, if you 
work fast, we'll reach the river in a 
month maybe, owi!”’ 

At noon we put down our grub-hoes 
and axes and trudged back to camp 
for dinner. In the far end of the long 
cookhouse, back behind the ranges, the 
cook with long mustaches stood and 
watched contentedly as we fell upon 
the victuals. Soup, stew, potatoes, baked 
beans, bread, peas, jelly, cookies, pie, 
tea! All the men of the camp—fellers, 
teamsters, sawyers, rollers, swampers, 
foremen and bosses—in from the woods 
to fill their bellies! Five great long ta- 
bles, crowded with hungry men! The 
sound of tin spoons and pannikins, the 
smack of lips, chore boys replenishing 
the empty dishes! Then the filling of 
pipes and back to work. 

If one were a Paul Bunyan and could 
pull up a tree bodily, roots and all, with 
his hands, road-making in the bush 
would be sport. But, with grub-hoe and 
axe, it is slow, hard work. In the even- 
ing, when Lefebvre gave the call to 
quit work, I swung my axe with a 
thankful heave into the trunk of a fal- 
len spruce and set back for camp with 
the men. When we were half-way to 
camp, Lefebvre asked me _ suddenly 
where I had left my axe. 

“In a tree, M’sieu Lefebvre,” I said. 

Immediately everybody halted. Lefe- 
bvre bit the ends of his mustache vexed- 
ly. “In a tree, eh? In the wood of a 
tree? Come, you and I, we go back; 
we get the axe!” 

I turned and followed him back in 
wonderment. “But why, M’sieu Lefe- 
bvre, why?” 

Lefebvre shook his head. He was an- 
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gry. It was not until I had my axe in 
my hands again and we were trudging 
back to camp that he found voice to 
chide me. 

“You must never let your axe in 
wood overnight. It is bad. You should 
know as much; you are not a child. 
You'll learn, maybe. If you let your 
axe in a tree overnight, you get no 
sleep. In the morning, you would be 
tired, very tired, the same as you would 
be if you went chop, chop, with your 
axe all night. It is bad!’”—Lefebvre 
shook his head—“‘bad!” 

I followed him, a bit ashamed, a bit 
amused. Night falls swiftly on the Pen- 
insula; then comes the starlight, filter- 
ing cold and unearthly through the 
spruce and fir boughs; then come the 
lonely sounds of the wilderness. When 
Lefebvre and I reached camp, we found 
the lanterns lit in the big cabin, and 
the men sitting about on the deacon- 
seat, under the yellowish glow, await- 
ing the call to supper. 

“Put your axe at the foot of your 
bunk,” said Lefebvre. “You'll sleep well 
tonight, and tomorrow you'll do the 
work of six men.” 

“Oui, M’sieu Lefebvre.” 

After supper, the loggers gathered 
around the deacon-seat and inspected 
me. They felt the muscles of my arms 
and legs, rubbed the stubble on my 
chin, and opened my shirt to see if 
my chest was hairy. Satisfied that I had 
no lice, they searched their own per- 
sons and presented me with several of 
the little guests. I offered no opposition 
for I knew that I would become lowsy 
anyway if I remained in the camp. One 
of the swampers of Lefebvre’s crew, a 
harelip named Gagnon, then ap- 
proached me and struck me a playful 
blow across the chest. Rising and loos- 
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ening my belt, I met him in the middle 
of the floor. The hundred men in the 
big cabin quickly formed a ring around 
us. Gagnon was my match in size and 
build. Thrusting one of his legs behind 
me, he tripped me to the floor. With a 
squirm, I turned him over and pinioned 
his arms. For an instant I lay gloating 
down at him; the next instant I felt 
his middle buckle, and his arms jerk 
free. We went at it in earnest then, 
rolling over and over on the rough 
split-log floor, the ring of onlookers 
widening and closing in on us, whoop- 
ing and shouting encouragement. After 
about an hour of squeezing, clawing 
and biting, we gave it up, neither the 
victor. We were too evenly matched. 

Oui, M’sieu Lefebvre, I slept well 
that night! 

:- £.¢ « 

I came to love the work in the 
woods; my muscles hardened; my senses 
grew alert. The tinkle of the bells on 
the horses, the ring of the axes, the 
smell of the balsam, the smoke curling 
from the shanties, the warning cry of 
the sawyers ‘Tree-e-e-e!” —all the 
sounds and smells of the camp became 
sweetly poignant to me. I grew accus- 
tomed to life in a bunkhouse. I removed 
only my boots when I crawled into my 
bunk at night. I put away my razor 
and cultivated a beard. My hair grew 
long and tangled and was combed only 
on Sundays and holy-days. I became in- 
fested with lice, dozens of the little 
bloodthirsty parasites; I was finally able 
to dismiss them with a shrug—the little 
guests; oui, the little guests! I devel- 
oped a strong feeling of compassion 
for my shanty brothers—impulsive chil- 
dren of the wilderness, happy, super- 
stitious, unlearned, with their faith in 
the Virgin Mary. I became acclimated. 
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I found life good in the woods. Civili- 
zation was far away. Seven miles back 
was Headquarters Camp; thirty-four 
miles beyond lay the railway station of 
Causapscal; Quebec with its crowds and 
gaiety was all of two hundred and fifty 
miles up the province. 

We worked away, felling the trees 
and clearing the road. The days grew 
shorter; frequently there was rain or 
mist. Then one day snow whitened the 
branches of the spruce and fir. When 
the first flakes fell, the men dropped 
their axes and shouted and tossed their 
caps into the air. The season’s first 
snow! Our road was nearing the river; 
we could hear the gurgle of the swift- 
flowing water. Lefebvre urged us on. 
We must finish with the road-making; 
there was other work to be done before 
the winter. The walking boss visited us 
regularly, his eye out for sluggards. 

“You, Lefebvre; you must drive your 
men harder,” he said. “There are land- 
ings to clear yet before deep snow.” 

“Oui, oui, my men, they work hard,” 
replied Lefebvre. ‘““They get the road 
finished. They work like beavers, oui!” 

And like beavers we worked! We 
reached the river; but how are we to 
cross, M’sieu Lefebvre? A towering fir 
stood close upon its bank and to this 
Lefebvre pointed. There is your bridge! 
Ho! the great tree soon was felled and 
across it we ran, lopping off branches 
which were swept and carried quickly 
on by the waters below. On the other 
side of the river, we went on with our 
road. 

“To where now, M’sieu Lefebvre?” 
I asked. 

“Only a little way; ow, the timber 
soon thins and then we are finished 
with the road.” 


We were getting farther and farther 
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from camp. At noon our lunch was 
brought to us by a chore boy. A fire 
was kindled, our beans rewarmed, our 
tea made piping hot. We sat about on 
stumps and logs, fueling our bodies, 
smoking our pipes, looking at the 
road. It was our road. We were proud 
of it. Sitting on a log, Lefebvre ex- 
plained the purpose of the road to 
me. In January, over its surface the 
snow would be wetted and packed 
smooth as glass; over it, then, the 
logs would be hauled to the river 
landings. Lefebvre described the haul— 
how day after day the horses would 
come along the road, straining at the 
great loads, their heads down, their 
breath rising in the cold air like puffs 
of steam. And, running beside them, 
would come the teamsters, urging them 
on with shouts and curses that would 
mingle with the clanking of the heavy 
chains. There in the snow-filled woods, 
the green branches of the spruce and 
fir blanketed down in whiteness; there 
in the cold stern setting of the wilder- 
ness, down our road the haul would be 
made! His eyes glowing, Lefebvre filled 
his chest and pointed to our road. Oui, 
it was a thing to be proud of to have 
helped build such a road! 

One morning the fir log over which 
we crossed the river was coated with 
ice. Now here’s something! I thought. 
But Lefebvre and the loggers who were 
ahead of me said not a word. They 
climbed upon the slippery surface of 
the log and started running across. I 
hesitated. The water below looked cold, 
very cold, and along the edges of the 
river thin shelves of snow-covered ice 
protruded. My teeth started to chatter. 
I glanced back at the rest of the crew. 
The loggers behind me were regarding 
me with interest. I read the inquiry in 
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their eyes: Is the newcomer afraid? On 
Gagnon’s face I perceived a leer. I 
looked again at the icy log and at the 
figures of Lefebvre and the other log- 
gers who were now nearly across. Utter- 
ing a supplication to the Virgin Mary, 
I got on the log and started running 
and skittering. Every time that my boots 
touched the log they slipped and every 
time this happened I ran a little faster. 
I ran with my eyes half-shut, afraid to 
see the river below. I was running so 
fast and so blindly in the final spurt 
that I overtook Lefebvre and the other 
loggers before they had reached the end 
of the log and sent them sprawling into 
the snow. When I ploughed into them 
I let out the yell of a Red Indian. Gag- 
non and two other loggers who had 
started to cross after me were so star- 
tled by the yell that they slipped and 
fell into the river. They had to run 
back to camp in their freezing clothes 
and spend the rest of the day in their 
bunks thawing out. 

We lived a primitive sort of existence 
in the woods and the simple changes in 
the routine of the day brought happi- 
ness. When we returned to the camp 
in the evening, and saw the light shin- 
ing from under the door of the big 
cabin, we felt a sense of cheerful well- 
being. The exertions of the day were 
forgotten when we gathered around on 
the deacon-seat after supper to grease 
our boots, smoke our pipes, play cards, 
and exchange yarns. The loggers were 
full of tales; the best raconteur among 
them was perhaps old Shickshock, who 
had spent a lifetime logging in camps 
from Michigan to New Brunswick. 
Seated on the deacon-seat, running his 
fingers through his thick stubby beard 
that he trimmed with a pair of long 
shears once each week, twirling his lit- 
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tle black pipe that he affectionately 
called ‘“‘this little whore of a pipe of 
mine,” Shickshock spun yarns that held 
agape the mouth of every man jack in 
camp. There was the story, for instance, 
of his two brothers who were drowned 
during the drive one spring. Their 
bodies were recovered in the summer 
when Shickshock poked aside some logs 
that had drifted into a pocket of the 
river and up bobbed the horrible, swol- 
len corpses. There was the time Shick- 
shock had crushed a finger and it had 
turned gangrenous and a cook in camp 
had amputated it with a butcher knife. 
There was the time Shickshock had 
been far in the North and gotten caught 
in a blizzard. He had finally found a 
cabin and stumbled into it half-frozen. 
He had built a roaring fire and was so 
cold and tired that for two days he had 
slept, getting up only to replenish the 
fire. Then he had become conscious of 
a nauseous smell. He had been sleeping 
in a double-decked bunk and in the up- 
per deck he discovered the body of a 
man who had been dead a long, long 
while. The warmth of the cabin had 
thawed out the frozen corpse. Shick- 
shock, twirling his little black whore of 
a pipe, was always ready with a yarn, 
oui! 

The bunks in the big cabin were 
muzzle-loaders; you crawled in at the 
foot. They were mostly double-decked ; 
a few were triple-decked, each deck 
holding two occupants. There were no 
mattresses or feather-ticks; only blan- 
kets spread over hay and balsam 
branches eased the slumber of the tired 
loggers. My first bunkmate was an old 
logger named Coignard, who had a 
straggly beard half the hairs of which 
he had scratched out in vexation at lice. 
Old Coignard was very devout, super- 
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stitious as a child, and very dirty. Most 
of the loggers in camp could lay claim 
to at least one bath a year. I do not 
thing old Coignard had probably had 
a bath in ten or fifteen years. He stank 
like an old wet moldy tree. There were, 
of course, no facilities for bathing in 
the camp. 

Coignard prayed every night before 
retiring. Even after the lanterns were 
out in the big cabin, I would hear the 
hay and balsam rustle under Coignard 
as he lay in the bunk and counted the 
beads of his rosary. Frequently he 
would converse with the saints, some- 
times asking them to watch over him, 
sometimes thanking them because no 
misfortune had befallen him that day, 
or again just confiding his own person- 
al problems to them in an apologetic 
manner. Coignard seemed on very fa- 
miliar terms with the saints. One night, 
I heard him say to Saint Anne: “Dear 
blessed mother of the Holy Virgin, 
grandmother of Jesus Christ, for three 
days I have been constipated. I have 
pain in my belly. Today I became very 
angry at Pierre. I called him pig and 
other names. Now I am sorry I did this. 
Forgive me, mother, because I get an- 
gty at Pierre today and have pain in 
my belly.” Coignard told me of a Trap- 
pist monastery below Quebec where the 
monks were shut away from all the 
harmful influences of the outside world. 
They could talk only with their superi- 
ors and confessors; and, when they 
died, they were buried in the earth 
without a coffin. Coignard talked about 
these poor monks with such enthusiasm 
and zeal that I shuddered. To Coignard 
I was an Unbeliever. I did not have 
the true faith. At first he tried to con- 
vert me but by and by he gave it up. 
One day, while he was felling a tree, 
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his axe slipped and buried itself deep 
in his foot. For several days he lay in 
the bunk bemoaning his fate; then the 
thought struck him that this misfortune 
had been visited upon him because he 
had been sharing the bunk with an Un- 
believer. He immediately moved to an- 
other bunk. The wound did not heal 
and old Coignard was sent all the way 
to Quebec to be hospitalized. 

My next bunkmate was a sawyer 
named Webster. He was a P. I., a log- 
ger of English parentage from Prince 
Edward Island, who swore beautifully 
in both English and French. I soon 
found that he was almost as supersti- 
tious as Coignard. I asked him for a 
safety pin one day, knowing that he 
had a plentiful supply on hand. He 
was about to give me one when he sud- 
denly changed his mind. “You and me 
are friends,” he said. “Are we not? One 
should never give a friend a pointed 
object for it'll cause the friendship to 
end. But if I should lose a pin and you 
should find it, I suppose that would be 
all right.” So Webster lost a pin and 
I found it. That was all right; Webster 
and I remained friends. We played 
rummy, the favorite game of the log- 
gers, nearly every night. Whenever 
Webster picked up his cards, he ex- 
claimed, “Je m’en fous! What a jesusly 
hand!” 

Near the front of the big cabin stood 
the stove, its belly always glowing, its 
pipe rising and running nearly the 
length of the room, then convolving 
and going up out of the roof. The first 
thing the loggers did on returning to 
the bunkhouse from work in the even- 
ing was to take off their wet boots and 
slip their stockinged feet into a pair of 
old worn shoes called “stags.” If their 
clothing was wet, they changed it also. 
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Often the stove was entirely hidden by 
the wires strung with steaming mittens, 
boots, stockings, britches and under- 
wear. On Sundays, holy days, and days 
when it was too wet or stormy to work 
in the woods, tobacco smoke was so 
dense in the big cabin that, with each 
breath one took, one blew a smoke ring 
from his nose. On these days in the 
bunkhouse, we washed our underwear 
and stockings, mended shirts and britch- 
es, greased our boots, sharpened our 
axes on the grindstone, and sat about 
in the bunks and on the deacon-seat, 
playing rummy, picking lice from our 
persons, and exchanging yarns. Some- 
times a group of the loggers would sing 
Alouette, gentille Alouette, or Claire 
Fontaine, to the accompaniment of a 
mouth-organ; occasionally a few would 
engage in a wrestling bout or a game 
of “put-down.” In put-down, two log- 
gers would sit down facing each other, 
across a table. With their arms up, el- 
bows on the table, they would grip 
each other’s hands, palm to palm. The 
object was to force the adversary’s 
hands to the table. Frequently such a 
contest would go on for hours. Some- 
times, too, a logger would have his hair 
cut by a shanty brother, a performance 
which always drew a large circle of on- 
lookers who would shout advice and 
ridicule. Every Sunday morning, prayers 
were said in the big cabin, a single 
voice leading with the words, while all 
the men knelt upon the floor around 
the deacon-seat, mumbling the re- 
sponses and making the sign of the 
cross. 

Sundays and holy days brought no 
rest for the cook and chore boys; 
the loggers ate as heartily on these 
days as when they worked in the woods. 
There were four chore boys, ranging in 


age from thirteen to nineteen. Dobbie, 
the oldest, was a cripple who had had 
his foot crushed while skidding logs 
the first winter he spent in the woods. 
The chore boys chopped and carried in 
wood for the fires, assisted the cook in 
preparing meals for the men, kept the 
water barrels filled from the nearby 
creek, swept out the cabins every morn- 
ing, lit the lanterns in the big cabin 
when darkness fell and extinguished 
them when the men turned in. They 
were the first to rise in the morning 
and the last to finish with the work at 
night. They were the complete vassals 
of the cook, a tyrant whom some of 
the men called Godalmighty, crossing 
themselves as they did so. He was a 
hell-on-legs, this cook; even the big 
boss, the bull of the woods, showed 
him consideration but this was more for 
the reason that a cook was hard to re- 
place away out in the woods. Lord of 
the cookhouse he was; there was no 
talking or jesting at meal times by the 
loggers. Hanging on the wall of the 
cookhouse was a sign bearing the word 
Silence, and the men saved their talk 
for the bunkhouse! 
* * * * & 

We finished our work on the road 
and Lefebvre with a small crew was 
sent to work at a camp down the river. 
I was left behind under a new foreman 
to help clear landings. The morning he 
left, Lefebvre squeezed my arm and 
said, ‘Maybe we make roads in the 
bush again some day, hein!” I was sor- 
ry to part from Lefebvre. My new fore- 
man was Jacques, a stocky young Cana- 
dian from New Brunswick who spoke 
only French. He was a lusty fellow, full 
of songs and monkeyshines. He had no 
wife and was always talking about tak- 
ing the skin. After the drive in the 
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spring, Jacques was nigh bursting with 
accumulated desire and a week on the 
skidrow in a city usually found his sea- 
son’s earnings gone. “You know there 
are women for the purpose in the 
cities,” he said. “I’ve never harmed a 
virgin; may the saints guard them close- 
ly!” During the summer months, 
Jacques worked in sawmills. He was 
very handy with his axe; he could hurl 
it into a tree a dozen feet away. The 
first day on the landing, I became thirs- 
ty and went to the river to get a drink. 
It was difficult to dip the water up in 
my hands; so, in a trice, Jacques pared 
a strip of bark from a birch, fashioned 
it into a cup, and handed it to me. 

Natural slopes along the river were 
selected for the landings. These were 
cleared of all trees, stumps and brush. 
Some of the stumps had to be dyna- 
mited. We worked in the snow, grub- 
bing, chopping, swearing at the roots. 
Jacques urged us on. The walking-boss 
urged Jacques on. The landings had to 
be cleared before the snow became too 
deep and the ground too frozen. It was 
to these landings that the logs would 
be brought during the haul. All winter 
the saws would sigh in the wood, the 
big trees fall, and sturdy horses draw 
the logs over the icy roads to the frozen 
river. In the spring the logs would be 
piled mountain-high on the landings 
and, when the ice broke up, down- 
stream they would go; the drive would 
be on. Oui, the big piles of sticks would 
be on their way to the mills! 

The days grew colder. Sometimes a 
dry powdery snow fell and, stirred by 
a breeze, went singing and scraping 
over the crust of the previous snow. The 
loggers now wore caps with ear-laps, 
thick woolen stockings, and fleece-lined 
underwear. There were four Poles in 
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our crew who had come all the way 
from Montreal, having been hired 
through an employment bureau. They 
were slow, clumsy fellows with stolid 
countenances, earning their first stake 
in a new land. They understood few 
words of either French or English. 
Jacques swore continuously at them. 
“By the holy cup of Jesus!” he shouted. 
“Such louts I have never seen!’’ At 
night, in the bunkhouse, the Poles sat 
apart, lonely and pathetic men. 

Mail was delivered at the camp twice 
a week. There were few letters, no 
newspapers. One evening a letter came 
for one of the Poles. He seized it, held 
it tightly with both hands, and went 
into a paroxysm of delight. The other 
Poles crowded around him wanting to 
see the letter but he pushed them 
brusquely away like a selfish child. His 
happiness was too great to keep to him- 
self, however; soon he was showing the 
letter to all of us, thrusting the envel- 
ope under our noses and letting us ex- 
amine the Polish stamp and the mark- 
ings. 

“Why don’t you open it and read 
it?” we asked. 

But the Pole wanted to prolong his 
pleasure of anticipation. Eager he was, 
yes, SO very eager to open this letter 
from his homeland, yet he knew that 
once he had opened it and read its con- 
tents he could no longer enjoy the an- 
ticipation of opening it. The other Poles 
seemed hurt by his conduct. They were 
eager to know what news from home 
was in the letter. But the fool!—if he 
didn’t open it, how were they to know? 
They watched him with long faces as 
he kept turning the letter over and over 
in his hands and chuckling. Finally he 
tucked it into a pocket of his shirt and 
buttoned the pocket. 
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Several times after that during the 
evening the Pole’s hands would stray 
to his shirt; he would unbutton the 
pocket; take forth the letter, turn it 
over in his hands, chuckle, and return 
it to the pocket. He had decided that 
he would not open it until the morrow, 
or perhaps not until the day following. 
After all, one did not receive a letter 
every day from one’s old home in Po- 
land! It might be many months before 
one would receive another such letter. 
It was so exciting to have a letter in 
one’s pocket and not know its contents. 
At nine o'clock Dobbie, the chore boy, 
extinguished the lanterns and soon aft- 
erward the snores of the loggers filled 
the big cabin. 

In the middle of the night I was 
awakened by Webster, my bunkmate. 
“Come look at that jesusly Polack!”’ he 
said. I sat up in the dark bunk and, 
looking over the deacon-seat, saw a 
glow in the middle of the room. The 
Pole had opened the stove-door and, 
in the red glow cast by the fire, sat 
reading his letter. He had not been 
able to wait until morning! He read the 
letter slowly, his lips moving as they 
shaped the words. Sometimes he squint- 
ed and drew the letter close to his eyes. 
He read it several times, then put it 
away in his pocket, shut the stove-door, 
and crawled back into his bunk. In the 
morning, when the other Poles discov- 
ered that he had got up during the 
night and read the letter, they were an- 
gty. They would not read it when he 
proffered it to them. At work that day 
on the landings, they ignored him like 
an outcast. 

On our last day of work on the land- 
ings came the first big snow. It started 
in the morning and by noon the white 
flakes were swirling fast. The weather 


turned bitter cold. Icicles formed on 
mustaches and beards, boots froze hard 
as iron. One of the sawyers came into 
the bunkhouse in the evening with his 
beard a cluster of icy needles that tin- 
kled like glass when he shook his head. 

“Mon Dieu! how came you by that?” 
somebody inquired. 

“Well, you see, today I become thirs- 
ty as I always do about the middle of 
the afternoon,” the sawyer explained, 
“so I go down to the river, lay on my 
belly, break the ice and drink. Of 
course, my whiskers get a little wet. 
Ho! ho!” 

Supper tasted particularly good that 
night; we all ate our fill. Afterward, 
while we were sitting about on the 
deacon-seat smoking our pipes, the big 
boss brought in an Indian who had 
drifted into camp. 

“Oui, always with the snow comes 
Henje,” the big boss said. 

“Salut Henje! Salut!” called several 
of the loggers. 

Henje was a story-teller. Every winter 
he visited the camps in the woods and 
entertained the loggers with stories that 
he made up as he went along. “Henje 
is the biggest liar,” said Webster. “Oh, 
he can lie! He can start talking about 
a pebble and in no time at all that 
pebble is big as a mountain!’ Henje 
accepted the hospitality of a camp only 
as long as his stories were received with 
what he considered the proper enthusi- 
asm by the loggers. He was a tall, lank 
Indian, about forty years old, with thin 
features, a crooked nose, and coarse 
black hair. He spoke a rapid patois with 
much gesticulation; sometimes, as he 
talked, he would unbutton his shirt and 
drawers and scratch himself, occasion- 
ally finding a fat louse and popping it 
between his teeth. The night that he 
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arrived he started a long narrative 
about the adventures that befell an In- 
dian who had wandered through the 
forests of northern Canada many years 
before. His story was full of Rabelaisian 
humor that doubled the loggers up with 
mirth. It was not until ten o'clock that 
night that the lanterns in the big cabin 
were extinguished and even then Henje 
had not reached the end of his story. 
It was continued until the following 
day. 

The next morning the snow was still 
falling, whipped by a bitter northwest 
wind. All night long the wind had 
howled around the logs of the big 
cabin. “Br-r-r! There'll be no work in 
the woods today,” said the loggers who 
were first to get their boots pulled on 
and their noses thrust out-of-doors. 
“We'll have Henje tell us stories all 
day.” The coming of Henje proved a 
godsend. For all that day, and the day 
following, when the storm died down, 
and the day after that, which was a 
Sunday, Henje entertained us with his 
stories. Shickshock and some of the 
other yarn-spinners frequently joined in 
with tales of their own. Shickshock re- 
called the days of the open camboose 
and the old-style shanties when trees 
were all felled by axe. Lefebvre, who 
had returned with his crew from down 
the river, related stories about bears 
and moose and the terrible /oup garou. 

On the second night of the storm the 
bowels of every logger in camp went 
on a rampage. Such swearing there 
was! It was not a pleasant thing to have 
to get up from a warm bunk and run 
out into the snow and cold to empty 
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oneself. And this, not once, but half- 
a-dozen times during the night! “Oh, 
say an Ave for me!” groaned the log- 
gers as they felt the summons of nature. 
On their return to their bunks they were 
usually swearing at the cook. “It’s that 
grease-licking devil of a cook, oxi! 
who’s responsible for this!” It was for- 
tunate for the cook that he did not 
sleep in the big cabin with the loggers. 
The foremen and bosses too had their 
separate quarters. At breakfast the next 
morning the cook was in such a temper 
himself that the men said not a word. 
The bosses had also suffered during the 
night and had already had a word with 
the cook. And the cook had suffered as 
well and was in no humor to hear an- 
other word! 

The week following the big snow, 
Henje decided to move on. I stuffed my 
possessions in my turkey and left camp 
with him. “Be careful,” the loggers 
warned me, “or Henje will make a 
story-teller out of you.” Henje and I 
left camp early in the morning, our 
turkeys slung across our backs, our 
mackinaw collars turnéd up around our 
faces. As we started out over the snow- 
drifted tote road that led to Head- 
quarters Camp, I turned for a last look 
at the cabins. In the clearing, under the 
grey morning sky, they stood blanketed 
in whiteness. Smoke was rising from 
the chimneys of the big cabin and cook- 
house. In the woods across the clearing 
a bell tonkled on a horse, and, all 
around Henje and me, the trees crackled 
and snapped from the cold. 

Br-r-r! A good winter to you, my 
shanty brothers! 


John Dos Passos—A Defense 


Curtis B. BRADFORD 


HE signs of the time serve notice 

on lovers of modern American 

literature that they must bestir 
themselves. We had assumed that Eliot, 
Hemingway, Dos Passos, Farrell were 
established as writers not only greatly 
gifted as artists, but important because 
they possessed to a remarkable degree 
a sense of their own age. We cannot 
permit these artists to be called “irre- 
sponsible,” or dismissed as “secondary” 
and “‘coterie’”’; we cannot permit it even 
at the behest of Messrs. MacLeish and 
Brooks. To do so would cut us off 
from some of the finest art produced 
in our time. And it would prevent us 
from using the social implications which 
have emerged from the books of these 
writers, and which are important ex- 
actly because they are such sensitive 
observers, to guide us in the present 
crisis. We do not need to blackout re- 
cent American culture in our war effort; 


4Archibald MacLeish’s more-in-sorrow-than-in-anger at- 
tack on Dos Passos is found not in the Irresponsibles, but 
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a more fatal attitude toward all we 
hope for could scarcely be imagined. I 
feel that all the artists named have been 
responsible both as artists and citizens, 
and therefore disagree with the posi- 
tions of MacLeish and Brooks. I wish, 
in what I have to say of Dos Passos, to 
answer them both. I have chosen Dos 
Passos, because he, among the artists 
named, has given the fullest and most 
collective exposition of America be- 
tween two wars. 

In dismissing Dos Passos as second- 
ary on the grounds of his pessimism, 
cynicism, and celebration of the death 
drive, Mr. Brooks apparently had in 
mind Dos Passos’ criticism of our pres- 
ent society. The content of his work, 
in short, which is not “positive, con- 
structive, optimistic, popular.” It is fair 
to assume that Brooks, along with 
Bernard DeVoto and the late P. E. 
Moore, feels that the life Dos Passos 
reflects in his novels is not life as he 
knows it. Dos Passos’ attitude is nega- 
tive and debunking, not aye-saying and 
positive. He doesn’t supply us with any 
answers. His portrait is a partial one, 
omitting many important elements in 
our population; he presents characters 
which lack intelligence, moral power, 
and even emotions. Life in a Dos 
Passos novel is denatured and banal, 
seldom rising above the plane of sensa- 
tion. This is not the real world. 

What content does Mr. Brooks de- 
mand of an artist before he can be 
judged “primary”? A “primary” literary 
artist is ““a great man writing, one who 
bespeaks the collective life of the peo- 
ple.” He writes about “the great themes 
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. . . by virtue of which the race has 
risen—courage, justice, mercy, honor, 
love.”” The novelist must translate this 
aye-saying into tangible human beings 
involved in situations which either actu- 
ally or poetically don’t run counter to 
the reader’s own sense of his time. The 
vague and the pretentious can be di- 
rectly transformed only into rhetoric. 
There are two ways for the artist to 
make the great affirmation and still re- 
main respectable if his sense of his own 
time prevents him from discovering the 
great themes in the world about him. 
He can create a private world of his 
own which he will make us accept 
temporarily by the brilliance of his 
technique. Or he can put his faith in 
the ennobling effect of revolutionary 
activity. The first method will produce 
at its best a Joseph and His Brothers; 
the second La Condition Humaine. 
There are objections to each method. It 
is curious, at least, that Mann’s great 
affirmation is removed from us by 
an historical abyss. Mann’s work up 
through the Magic Mountain is hope- 
lessly “‘coterie,” for it is of a piece 
with the work of Proust, Joyce, and 
Eliot. The Joseph deals with the mod- 
ern world by means of complicated 
symbols and allegory; but is this aspect 
of Mann’s work “popular”? Mann is 
the only modern writer who is accepted 
by Brooks as “primary.” Malraux’s 
method has the advantage that it can 
deal openly with the problems of con- 
temporary society. But Mr. Brooks 
hardly intended to imply by his argu- 
ment that all artists must become Com- 
munist before we can expect a “pri- 
mary” literature. Neither method is in 
the great tradition of the novel. 
From Fielding on, novelists have con- 
cerned themselves very largely with 
social protest. Dickens, Thackeray, 
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Dostoievski, Zola, Proust has each in 
his way accepted the utilitarian view of 
art, has believed that art should judge 
the phenomena of life and be ready 
to participate in social struggles. They 
have aimed at reflecting the life about 
them in order that it might be im- 
proved. Why is there not still a place 
for a novelist who refuses on the one 
hand to embrace revolutionary activity, 
on the other to inculcate by turning 
his eyes wholly inward or backward 
values which do not emerge from any 
clear-eyed view of contemporary so- 
ciety? Surely the novelist should con- 
cern himself with the depiction of life 
here and now. Mr. Daiches is right 
when he says that the best novel “re- 
flects something basic and fundamental 
in the contemporary state of civiliza- 
tion.” 

Nor can it be honestly maintained 
that it is impossible to discover what 
is basic and fundamental. The best 
modern artists have been saved from a 
dry eclecticism by something new under 
the sun, that peculiar self-consciousness 
concerning our place in history which 
began to manifest itself after 1850. 
Probably Marx’s analysis of the tend- 
encies of capitalism, then no more than 
a lusty infant, is still the best example 
of this phenomenon, but the movement 
includes other giants such as Henry 
Adams and Veblen, and came so soon 
to be reflected in the consciousness of 
sensitive men that it can be found in 
Matthew Arnold. 

It is, specifically, what is happening 
to the middle class in modern society 
that is basic and fundamental. The old 
myths to which the middle class has 
traditionally given its allegiance are 
still the live myths. And it is Dos 
Passos who has, perhaps more than any 
other living writer, devoted himself to 
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an analysis of that system of values 
which the middle class has for so long 
held. The fact that he has done this is 
the principal reason why his content, 
if not aye-saying and optimistic, is of 
central importance to us. 

It has not been clearly enough recog- 
nized that Dos Passos has concerned 
himself almost wholly with the middle 
class; where it has been recognized his 
selection for exhaustive treatment of 
these particular elements from his ex- 
perience has been objected to. His focus 
is defensible, for any other focus on 
American life would be distorting. We 
have no aristocracy in the European 
sense, and the great majority of our 
people spend their lives trying to get 
into the middle class. They believe in 
the myth handed down from frontier 
days: that if you work hard and mind 
your own business you will make 
money, that your money will immedi- 
ately enable you to rise in society. They 
believe, in short, in that material system 
of values traditionally associated with 
the bourgeoisie. Poverty is usually a 
sign that you aren’t a good man; if 
you prosper, God is on your side. There 
is no money in culture; one gets an 
“education” to enable him to get for 
himself more than his uneducated 
neighbor can. Dos Passos shows us 
what a belief in this system of values 
does to the believer in his portraits of 
J. Ward Moorehouse, Dick Savage, 
Charley Anderson, and others. 

But even though Dos Passos’ critics 
could be made to grant his concentra- 
tion on the middle class defensible, they 
would object that his portrait of it is 
incomplete and partial. Their attack has 
centered on the fictional characters in 
USA. They claim that elements, indeed 
those very elements which are most 
hope-inspiring, the men of good will, 


the intellectuals who refuse to adhere 
to any material system of values, are 
omitted altogether. The farmer, too, is 
forgotten. 

It cannot be denied that Dos Passos 
does omit from his books some ele- 
ments in contemporary society. There 
are no farmers save for a few incidental 
characters, though the migratory agri- 
cultural laborer is rather fully pre- 
sented. The obvious reply is that the 
urban and industrial character of our 
civilization is the thing above all others 
that distinguishes it from preceeding 
ones. The man of good will and the 
intellectual who tries to establish for 
himself values other than material ones 
is mever absent from a Dos Passos 
novel. In USA Dos Passos himself is 
present in the camera eye passages; it 
would be difficult to find a better ex- 
ponent of the liberal-intellectual point 
of view: 


I go home after a drink and a hot meal 
and read (with some difficulty in the Loeb 
Library trot) the epigrams of Martial and 
ponder the course of history and what levers 
might pry the owners loose from power and 
bring back (I too Walt Whitman) our story- 
book democracy. 


Jimmy Herf, Ben Compton, Dick Sav- 
age, Glenn Spotswood, and Paul Graves 
between them about exhaust the posi- 
tions which the intellectual may take 
up with reference to the capitalistic 
golden calf. 

Even though particular objections of 
omission or distortion may be answered, 
the answers do not obviate the objec- 
tions if they reflect basically opposed 
views of contemporary civilization in 
writer and critic. The fundamental ques- 
tion of whether or not the indictment 
of our civilization which emerges from 
the pages of Dos Passos’ novels is justi- 
fied must still be answered. 
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In his indictment Dos Passos demon- 
strates first of all that the traditional 
American system of values which centers 
in worship of the golden calf was 
never an adequate one and that its 
limitations are now painfully apparent. 
This is the theme of USA; Dos Passos 
intends much more than to show how 
“under the bunting of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s phrases the monopolies cracked 
down.” He demonstrates the inadequacy 
of our values by showing us what hap- 
pens to typical people who are confused 
by the whole thing, or who get on the 
wagon of the bigger hence better boys, 
or who hold aloof from it. 

Joe Williams and Charley Anderson 
illustrate what our system does to the 
man of action who requires for his 
happiness something to do and an op- 
portunity to enjoy the pleasures of the 
simple life—love, drink, and physical 
activity. They each try different methods 
of getting what they want. Joe’s fate 
is dreadful; he tries to buck the system 
without understanding it. He knows 
he’s being rooked and in his blind at- 
tempts to hit back his character degen- 
erates. Charley Anderson tries to do all 
the things that conventionally lead 
to the big money, but the life is too 
aenemic for him and he ends up an 
alcoholic. 

J. Ward Moorehouse and Dick Sav- 
vage, on the contrary, head for the 
money bags under the screen of a vague 
idealism. The result is degeneration of 
character again. When Dick decides to 
cash in’on the war with which he is 
already thoroughly disillusioned, it is 
all up with him. The Horatio Alger 
story of J. Ward Moorehouse is full 
of painful moments, but how right it 
is that the success story chosen to illus- 
trate the twenties traces the career of 
a public relations councillor. Our most 
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cherished ideals become gray and dingy 
as we see Moorehouse using them to 
pty out of us reactions that will be 
useful to the people he represents. 

The women, too, can be divided by 
their reactions to the great American 
myth, though not so easily as the men. 
Daughter is very like Joe Williams; 
Margo Dowling a feminine Charley 
Anderson. They are essentially non- 
conformists. Eveline Hutchins, to whom 
everything is just too boring, who 
finally kills herself when she cannot 
stand the boredom any longer, can be 
compared with Dick Savage; Eleanor 
Stoddard, hell bent for the middle class, 
with J. Ward Moorehouse. 

In contrast with the totally confused 
and with those who accept the prevail- 
ing system of values are Mac, Ben 
Compton, and Mary French who wish 
to change society. They get along better 
on the whole, even though Mac gives 
up and retires to a pleasant backwater 
and Ben gets caught in one of the 
periodic purges of the Communist 
Party. Mary French has been generally 
misunderstood. Surely the point is not 
that Mary’s personal life is unsatisfac- 
tory, but rather that her will to change 
the world keeps her going. She has 
enough faith in what she is doing to 
carry on; an unsuccessful love affair 
cannot smash her. These are not rfe- 
generated people, of course, but rather 
people so ill-adapted to life under the 
present social system that they attempt 
to change it. The general disorientation 
of society affects them just as it affects 
everyone else. 

The subjects of the universally ad- 
mired biographies likewise divide fairly 
evenly into the unconscious and con- 
fused, the capitalists, and those who 
would change society if they could. 
They too show the degenerating effect 
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of the collapse of a system of values 
which was never adequate. The news- 
reels are a successful attempt to docu- 
ment the picture which emerges, to 
show that what is happening to the 
individuals selected for study is typical. 
This part of the indictment seems 
devastating and unanswerable; the only 
attempts at answers have been cries of 
varying shrillness. As Dwight Mac- 
Donald has noted, even Van Wyck 
Brooks ‘“‘nowhere dares to assert that 
bourgeois society in this century is in 
a flourishing condition.” 

While Dos Passos relentlessly pur- 
sues this central charge, others emerge. 
Next in importance in these times is 
the World War I which brutalized the 
whole of American life. 1919 paints a 
horrible picture. The story of what hap- 
pened to those who participated in the 
war is painful and accurate. We see 
the lost generation in the process of 
getting lost. The account of what hap- 
pened to the Wobblies on the west 
coast shows the savagery of the war 
released against liberals and radicals in 
this country. In times like the present, 
when we are engaged in a war not 
of our choosing, is it necessary to deny 
this? The evil results of war have been 
thoroughly documented; let us instead 
of denying them prepare our minds and 
spirits to resist them. If enough of us 
remember what Dos Passos and Hem- 
ingway and the others have said, a 
world will emerge from the present 
chaos which will not stumble blindly 
from bloody war to bloodier. 

Finally, Dos Passos charges that 
radical movements which have too nar- 
row a conception of their ends and too 
great indifference to the means used 
in gaining those ends will not lead 
us nor those participating in them to 
a better world. Dos Passos has made 


this lesson explicit in the Adventures 
of a Young Man, which is much more 
than an attack on the Communist Party. 
Need the charge be denied now, merely . 
because reasons of state have made 
Russia our ally. 

In all respects the bill is true. 

Even if Mr. Brooks should admit 
the importance of Dos Passos’ subject, 
Dos Passos could still be relegated to 
the “secondary” if he has failed to 
present it as an artist. Dos Passos has 
suffered particularly from attacks on 
the artistic quality of his books because 
he underrates what he is attempting to 
do and speaks of the novelist as a 
sort of second-class historian. This is 
the utilitarian view of art, stated with 
all the emphasis typical of Dos Passos, 
but which we have seen tacitly accepted 
by many of the great novelists of the 
past. 

Three criteria of judgment seem 
especially to apply to the novel. The 
novel is to be distinguished from other 
forms of writing because it shows 
rather than ¢e//s, because it involves the 
entire sensibility of the reader rather 
than the reason alone. Dos Passos meets 
this test. It is the business of the novel- 
ist to reflect life without distortion, at 
the same time selecting the important 
for treatment and relegating the un- 
important to the background, thus giv- 
ing perspective to his picture. The 
novels of Dos Passos do this. The 
novelist should do something to free 
the human spirit by freeing his reader 
from superstition of every sort, from 
false idealism and sentimentality, he 
should at the same time resist any 
attempt to impose on his reader new 
chains of his own forging. Dos Passos 
does these things. 

In the world of Dos Passos’ art we 
never lose touch with the turbulent 
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America of 1900-1930; with American 
scenes, American people, and, above all, 
American speech. It is a land and peo- 
ple and speech magnificently alive, 
where power makes up for any crudi- 
ties, where the sheer aliveness of it all 
makes up for any shortcomings. The 
very world which formed us is so 
magnificently evoked that we live over 
again with fuller understanding our 
respective pasts. The novels are full of 
scenes that linger in the memory—Ben 
Compton being made to run the gaunt- 
let, Daughter and Dick Savage storm- 
ing over the Italian countryside in the 
rain, Margo Dowling’s amused _be- 
wilderment at the tinsel world of the 
movies, and hundreds of others. There 
are rough spots and dull spots in the 
immense canvas; but for the most part 
the writing comes at us as experience, 
it does involve our senses. 

In attempting perspective Dos Passos 
is something of an innovator. Much of 
the technical brilliance of the modern 
novel fesults from an author’s desire 
to make the inner experience of one 
of his characters the center of interest. 
In his mature books Dos Passos has 
confined himself, as we have seen, 
wholly to central and important social 
issues. His technical brilliance consists 
not in presenting the inward psycholog- 
ical process in complete detail, but in 
endowing the typical and everyday with 
amazing power to move. The finest 
example of this is the portrait of the 
Unknown Soldier, which in a few brief 
pages sums up unforgetably the life 
and death agony of a whole generation. 
The vag who closes USA is almost as 
good. This primary interest in the 
society rather than in the individual 
accounts for the relative weakness of 
the fictional characters in USA. This 
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weakness has been noted universally 
Dos Passos does achieve a necessary 
perspective, but at considerable loss to 
the brilliance of the parts which make 
up the whole. His characters, unlike 
the three brothers Karamazof, are not 
equally good as individuals and as 
universal types. 

The effect of reading Dos Passos is 
not the cynical and adolescent despair 
complained of by Mr. Brooks, nor that 
annihilation of belief in democratic 
social arrangements which Archibald 
MacLeish bewails. Rather Dos Passos 
helps us in forming a hierarchy of 
values. The process is a complicated 
one. We have contemplated the world 
about us so steadily without the rose- 
colored glasses of sentimentality and 
insubstantially based idealism that we 
are encouraged in the struggle against 
social evil. We have got rid of a lot 
of nonsense. We have hollered down 
the cisterns and found them empty; we 
have explored and mapped many of 
the dead ends in the maze. As long as 
the myths which Dos Passos explodes 
activate us even galvanically, as they 
do today, no other task can be so use- 
ful. The death throes of that material 
system of values which was established 
in this country after the Civil War 
have been long drawn out, and the 
end is not in sight. Nowadays the myth 
has taken on a new form more diabolic 
than the old, a nostalgia for a frontier 
—anybody’s frontier —by exploiting 
which we shall see a triumphant re- 
establishment of those values which 
were the basis of the evils which afflict 
us as well as the rest of the world. We 
can never change the world until we 
understand it. Dos Passos has greatly 
helped our understanding. For us he 
can never be “secondary.” 


Scientific Method in Literary Research 
F. M. SALTER 


sion current and doing harm in 

the world today that the sciences 
and the arts, or humane studies, are 
fundamentally mutually antagonistic. 
At the moment science seems to have 
the upper hand, not because of the 
achievements of science itself, which 
have been admittedly great, but because 
of the gadgets that science applied to 
practical life has multiplied among 
us. It is the purpose of this article to 
show that there is nothing mysterious, 
nothing esoteric about science, that it is 
not a subject or even a subject matter, 
but a method, an approach. The same 
material will often be susceptible either 
to scientific, humanistic, or artistic 
treatment; the rock that is the subject 
of a geologist’s investigations can be 
the medium of the sculptor, the sound 
waves that are the medium of music 
are the subject matter of the physicist 
—and the value of scientific method in 
literary studies will help to suggest 
that there need be no antagonism be- 
tween scientists so-called and so-called 
humanists. 

That scientific method zs used in 
literary studies is widely doubted. The 
first, indeed practically the sole task of 
this article will therefore obviously be 
to dispell ignorance or destroy suspicion 
on this point. 

Science is regularly defined as 
“ordered knowledge of natural phe- 
nomena and of the relationships be- 
tween them.” It will not be denied 
that literature is a natural phenomenon; 
in fact, un-natural phenomena probably 
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cannot exist. Nor may it be denied that 
a body of ordered knowledge of litera- 
ture has grown up, aside from literature 
itself, just as chemistry is an ordered 
body of knowledge apart from chemi- 
cals. Literary science, therefore, comes 
under the terms of the definition. 

Scientific Method must not, of course, 
be confused with technical or techno- 
logical methods which vary with every 
science; Scientific Method is Logical 
Method, that basic approach to truth 
through reasoning that is the neces- 
sary common tool of astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, botany, anthropo- 
logy, anatomy, and every other science 
—including literary science. 

Not a few of the more consciously 
immaculate pure scientists seem to be- 
lieve that they have themselves devised 
this instrument. As a matter of fact, 
Scientific Method was probably used in 
the Garden of Eden, and it has been 
employed by common men of all ages 
for a multitude of purposes; for Scien- 
tific Method amounts to nothing more 
or less than systematic practice of com- 
mon sense. Nor can our arrogant con- 
freres even claim to have formulated 
the method, for that has been done by 
speculative philosophers like Bacon and 
Mill. 

The elements of Scientific Method, 
as established by philosophy, are Obser- 
vation, Hypothesis, Inference, and Veri- 
fication. With Observation are included 
Classification, Definition which has 
been called “compressed classification,” 
Analysis, Synthesis, and Comparison 
(including Analogy). By Inference is 
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meant the whole Inductive-Deductive 
process worked out for us by Logicians; 
and by Verification, confirmation by 
controlled experiment where that is 
possible and by other means in the 
many sciences where it is not. 

It is the contention of this article, 
then, that students of literature do pro- 
ceed along the slow and laborious path 
of Scientific Method by Observation, 
Hypothesis, Inference, and Verifica- 
tion, and that their results are scien- 
tifically sound. 


II 

The first example may fittingly be 
chosen from the realm of language it- 
self. Before 1822, the multiplicity of 
languages on this earth was explained 
as due to an act of God that occurred 
at the Tower of Babel. There were 
some thinkers, it is true, who doubted 
the validity of the explanation; and 
the historical migration of the Eng- 
lish from Germany was itself evidence 
for the relationship of the Germanic 
tongues. The discovery of Sanscrit 
shook the Tower of Babel to its founda- 
tions; and in 1822, Jacob Grimm, a 
German scholar, acting on the sugges- 
tion of a Danish contemporary named 
Rask, formulated an hypothesis to ac- 
count for the correspondences pre- 
viously noted between certain conson- 
ants in the Germanic languages and 
those found in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, 
and other speech. According to Grimm, 
a p in Indo-European, that is to say 
in the mother tongue of all European 
languages, was preserved as a p in 
Latin and Greek, but altered to f in 
Germanic. Thus pvscis in Latin is fish 
in English, and pes in Latin is foot in 
English. Again, the sounds of ¢ and 
in Latin and Greek correspond to ¢h 
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and / in Germanic; thus tres and three, 
centum and hundred. Other correspond- 
ences also Grimm worked out that need 
not be elaborated upon; the nub of his 
theory was that all the languages of 
modern Europe, speaking by and large, 
were related, and that they all derive 
more or less directly from a single 
mother tongue. 

This theory has been modified in the 
hundred and twenty years since it was 
first stated. Karl Verner, for example, 
noted exceptions which, like the pro- 
verbial exception which tests the rule, 
established Grimm’s Law on a firmer 
foundation. 

Speculative philosophers have de- 
vised for us several tests of a good 
hypothesis: it should fit the observed 
facts; it should be as simple as possible 
and make as few assumptions as pos- 
sible; and it should be fruitful, rather 
than barren, serving as a “signpost on 
the road to further knowledge, rather 
than as a milestone which marks dis- 
tance already travelled.” 

Now it is scoffingly said that Lin- 
guistics is a science in which consonants 
count for little and vowels for nothing; 
nevertheless, nobody in a hundred years 
has been able to overthrow Grimm's 
Law. Abandoning the Tower of Babel 
theory, he observed the facts; he classi- 
fied the phenomena he found; he made 
an hypothesis which seemed to fit the 
facts; and, being unable to set up 
a controlled experiment, he checked 
the hypothesis against all available 
phenomena. 

That his law meets the tests of 
hypothesis laid down by logicians goes 
without saying. It does explain; it is 
as simple as possible; and it has been 
extremely fruitful. For, if the languages 
of Europe were related and derived 
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from a common ancestor, the same 
thing might be true of the languages 
of China and of Africa. Grimm’s Law 
has therefore become the inspiration for 
all sorts of further linguistic studies; 
and Linguistics has become one of the 
most useful tools in the workshop of 
anthropologists. In fact, the most re- 
cent theories regarding the coming of 
the Indians to this continent depend 
very largely upon language evidence, as 
do the productive investigations and 
excavations of archaeologists every- 
where—and the whole science of Lin- 
guistics depends ultimately upon the 
discovery of Grimm’s Law. 

On the one hand, the Tower of 
Babel; on the other, Grimm’s Law and 
the science of Linguistics. On the one 
hand, the Garden of Eden; on the 
other, Darwin's theory as to the origin 
of species. Is there any difference? 
Only this; that Grimm’s Law represents 
a theory of evolution stated, tested, and 
established in the realm of language 
long before Darwin’s parallel theory in 
the realm of Biology. Grimm was just 
as much a scientist as Darwin, and 
each is followed by generations of 
further scientists. . 

With a parting remark, we may leave 
this subject of language. Classification 
is a most important step in Scientific 
Method; in fact, some sciences have 
been delayed for centuries for want of 
a workable system of classification. 
Now it has been said that every com- 
mon noun expresses the recognition of 
a class; the word man implies a recogni- 
tion of the species, of what is defined 
as man and of what is recognized as 
not-man. \t is therefore evident that 
word-makers, the common folk as well 
as the devotees of literature, are the 
oldest scientists in the world. They are 
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the scientists upon whose labors, in the 
last analysis, all science depends. 


Ill 

An interesting and fruitful example 
of scientific classification in literary 
studies is L. J. Mills’ One Soul in 
Bodies Twain.* Mills has pursued the 
Friendship theme in literature, collect- 
ing and analysing and comparing its 
phenomena in all its appearances from 
ancient times down to the eighteenth 
century. 

Everybody knows one or more of 
the stories of Titus and Gesippus, 
Damon and Pythias, Menetus and 
Achilles, Scipio and Lelius, Pylades and 
Orestes, or Cicero and Atticus. Mills 
contends that these represent a definite 
literary type or genre, and that only 
by careful study and classification of 
this genre can we understand many 
works of literary art whose meaning 
would otherwise be obscure. His work 
is not without difficulty, for the theme 
of one soul in bodies twain confuses 
with a collateral theme of blood 
brotherhood, deriving not from classical 
literature but from pagan antiquities, 
as well as with other motifs concerning 
the relationships of men and women. 
Careful analyses, or dissections, are 
required to keep the various themes 
straight. This is scientific work; to it 
Observation, Classification, Hypothesis, 
and Inference contribute. Is his con- 
tention valid, that the study of the 
Friendship theme illuminates works of 
art whose meaning has been hidden 
hitherto ? 

There is a play of Shakespeare that 
is rarely performed before a modern 
audience. It is called Two Gentlemen 
of Verona; and the reason why it is 


1The Principia Press, Bloomington, Indiana, 1937. 
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seldom performed is that the play 
offends modern romantic sentiment. 
Proteus, in the play, attempts to rape 
Silvia, beloved of Valentine. Valentine 
appears in the nick of time and saves 
Silvia. Proteus repents of this offence 
against his friend, and Valentine then 
offers Silvia to him. This is something 
a modern audience, and the modern 
scholar, cannot ‘‘take.” Ridley, editor 
of the Temple edition, says: Valentine’s 
“behaviour in the last scene . . . is not 
only abominable, but completely out 
of character. That he, when the girl 
for whom he has ventured and endured 
so much is finally restored to him, 
should hand her over to the false friend 
(who has just tried to ravish her) with 
as hurried and casual a nonchalance as 
though she were a hackneyed mistress 
whom he was glad to discard, this is 
not only a wound to our sensibilities, 
but an outrage to common sense. If 
this was to be the climax, Valentine 
should have been otherwise drawn; if 
Valentine has been truly drawn, this 
climax is ridiculous.’* But Shakespeare 
does not entitle his work Valentine, or 
even Valentine and Silvia; he calls it 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, a title 
which at once indicates that it is a 
play of friendship; and it is a regularly 
recurring situation in friendship litera- 
ture that one friend resign his beloved 
to the other. For friendship between 
man and man is a more elevated and 
a more noble affection than the ro- 
mantic attachment of man and woman. 
The latter is a matter of sex only, of 
chemical attraction, and the Elizabethan 
audience, familiar with the friendship 
tradition, applauded Valentine’s mag- 
nanimity when he proved willing to 
sacrifice his love on the altar of friend- 


1Shakespeare’s Plays: ‘ cree New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1938, p. 
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ship. Proteus, in turn, after his one 
error, proved himself equally magnani- 
mous in refusing her. 

Another play of Shakespeare has 
been greatly criticized. It can fairly be 
criticized, as Shakespeare himself knew, 
but not on the usual grounds. This 
play is frequently performed as the 
Tragedy of Shylock, in flat contradic- 
tion to its very specific title, The Mer- 
chant of Venice. The Merchant is not 
Shylock, but Antonio; and the theme 
of the play is simply this: “Greater 
love hath no man than this—” The 
climax occurs when Antonio goes cheer- 
fully to apparently certain death, ready 
to die in the cause of friendship. His 
friend, Bassanio, is equally willing to 
die if the court will permit him to 
take Antonio’s place—in other words, 
the old situation of Damon and Pythias. 

Shakespeare did bungle, however. All 
that was necessary was a means of test- 
ing the friendship. It is twice tested, -in 
the person of Shylock, and in the per- 
son of Portia. Bassanio both by word 
and by action proves that with him 
friendship takes precedence over love, 
and Portia agrees that it should, but 
we forget this important fact in the 
contemplation of Portia’s beauty of 
speech and character. Similarly, all that 
was necessary in the Jew was a means 
of endangering the life of Antonio, 
but Shakespeare’s own magnanimity 
causes him to portray a persecuted Jew 
who has every reason for acting as he 
does. Shylock becomes, therefore, not 
simply or solely a villian, but a human 
being shamefully treated and appeal- 
ing. That Shakespeare himself recog- 
nized the dramatic error is evident in 
the fact that when he next presents a 
villain on anything like the same scale, 
it is Iago—and nobody has ever yet 
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played Othello as the Tragedy of Iago." 

It is evident, then, that Mills does 
help us to understand these plays, not 
to specify many other pieces of litera- 
ture, and that in observing, classifying, 
analysing the facts, he has adopted the 
role of a scientist. It may be added that 
the principle that for complete under- 
standing a man’s work must be studied 
in the light of the times in which he 
lived, has proved a very fruitful one 
in literary studies. 


IV 

Ever since the Romans, the state- 
ment has been made and repeated that 
the style is the man. Various attempts 
have been made in the light of this 
principle to get at the character of 
Shakespeare, but the fact that his work 
is either dramatic in character or, as 
in the poems and sonnets, conventional, 
has created apparently insuperable dif- 
ficulties. How can we say that Hamlet 
or Shylock or any other character repre- 
sents Shakespeare’s personal views of 
life when these are contradicted by 
other characters? Similarly, although 
Wordsworth proclaimed that in the 
sonnets Shakespeare unlocked his heart, 
the fact that the sonnet was highly 
conventional, and that untold thou- 
sands of ‘sonnets and scores of sonnet 
sequences were written between 1590 
and 1600, has made it impossible to 
see what the condition of his heart was. 

A recent scholar, Miss Carolyn 
Spurgeon of the University of London, 
seems to have surmounted all difficul- 
ties and to have given us a true picture 
of the man, Shakespeare; and she does 
it by an examination of his style.? Her 


1The onl <r ogy | villain at all comparable is Don 


John of Much Ado About Nothing, but he is a rather 

Shadowy creature when considered with such full-blooded 

villains as Shylock, Iago, and Edmund of King Lear. 
ambridge University Press, 1935. 
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hypothesis is this: even though this or 
that statement is placed by Shakespeare 
in the mouth of a dramatic character, 
the imagery in which the statement is 
phrased must derive from the ex- 
perience of the author. She therefore 
studies Shakespeare’s imagery, believing 
that it will reveal his interests, tastes, 
and habits of thought, and that this 
revelation is the more likely to be 
truthful in that it is completely un- 
conscious. Over a period of eight years, 
Miss Spurgeon listed and classified 
every image, every simile, every meta- 
phor, every personification, every figure 
of speech in the entire work of Shake- 
speare; and with this key unlocked his 
heart for all to see. 

She does not find in him that addict 
of incest, homosexualism, and every 
other depravity that some scholars have 
been only too prone to find in him—see- 
ing in him as in a mirror reflections of 
themselves—but a man who is, in Miss 
Spurgeon’s words, “gentle [and this is 
the word his contemporaries regularly 
use to describe him}, kindly, honest, 
brave and true, with deep understand- 
ing and quick sympathy for all living 
beings.” She finds him more interested 
in bowling than in any other sport, a 
“countryman through and through,” 
fastidious, and more alert to movement 
and activity than to color. She even 
detects something of his physical be- 
ing—in particular, that he was “‘fair- 
skinned and of a fresh color, which in 
youth came and went easily, revealing 
his feelings and emotions.” He had a 
special distaste for greasy food, and a 
series of images that recur in combina- 
tion shows his dislike for fawning curs 
and flatterers. These images are: ‘The 
dog, licking, candy, melting group, 
called up immediately by the thought 
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of false friends or flatterers.’’ Some ex- 
amples of this recurring image-sequence 
are as follows: 


Be not fond 
To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 
That will be thaw’d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools, I mean sweet 
words, 
Low-crook’d court’sies and base spaniel- 
fawning. 
Thy brother by decree is banished: 
If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for 
him, 
I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
Julius Caesar 
ee ke eH 
Why should the poor be flatter’d ? 
No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. 
Hamlet 
x * ee 
Why what a candy deal of courtesy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer 
me! 


1 Henry IV 
* * ee * 


The hearts 
That spaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do dis-candy, melt their 
Sweets 
On blossoming Caesar. 
Antony & Cleopatra 


* * eK K * 


Villains— 
You ... fawn’d like hounds 
And bow’d like bondmen, &issing Caesar's 
feet ; 
Whilst damned Casca, like a cur, behind 
Struck Caesar on the neck. O, you flatterers! 


Antony & Cleopatra 


Timon of Athens, which is a study of 
flattery, is full of dogs “fawning and 
eating and lapping and licking, and 
associated with images of melting and 
sweets.” 

Miss Spurgeon continues: “The ex- 
planation of this curious and repeated 
sequence of ideas is, I think, very 
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simple. It was the habit in Elizabethan 
times to have dogs, which were chiefly 
of the spaniel and greyhound type, at 
table, licking the hands of the guests, 
fawning and begging for sweetmeats 
with which they were fed, and of 
which, if they were like dogs of to- 
day, they ate too many, dropping them 
in a semi-melting condition all over 
the place. Shakespeare, who was un- 
usually fastidious, hated the habit, as 
he disliked all dirt and messiness, 
especially connected with food. So there 
came to be linked in his mind two 
things he intensely dislikes, one in the 
physical everyday world, the other in 
the world of the mind and emotions: 
the fawning cupboard love of dogs, 
their greed and gluttony, with its sticky 
and disagreeable consequences, and the 
other fawning of insincere friends, bow- 
ing and flattering for what they hope 
to get, and turning their backs when 
they think no more is coming to them.’”? 

These items and more, much more, 
are the harvest of Miss Spurgeon’s 
labour. Is it possible to confirm these 
results? Miss Spurgeon studied in ex- 
actly the same way the work of Sir 
Francis Bacon, Ben Jonson, Kit Mar- 
lowe, Chapman, Dekker, and Mas- 
singer. Marlowe’s imagery reveals his 
love of books; Jonson’s skill in fencing 
shows up clearly, and Dekket’s love of 
fishing. An interesting statement is: ‘I 
do not find, in all my search of the 
other dramatists, any single image of 
frosts and sharp winds nipping buds, 
which is so common with Shakespeare, 
and not a trace of love or care for the 
plant, so characteristic of him.”? Some 
of these imagies, as of Capulet in 
Romeo and Juliet, create his loveliest 
lines: 


Wbid., p. 197. 
2Jbid., p. 91. 
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Death lies on her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 


In view of the controversy, it is in- 
teresting to find that Bacon and Shake- 
speare show contrary natures in Miss 
Spurgeon’s investigation: in Shake- 
speare nature images come first in num- 
ber, range, and importance; in Bacon 
domestic images come first, images 
from furnishing and household occupa- 
tions. Bacon abounds in light images: 
“When thinking of mental activity, 
some picture of light seems nearly al- 
ways to come before him.’’! Shakespeare 
never uses this image for this purpose, 
but in Romeo and Juliet he has a con- 
tinuous or running image of love as 
a light in a dark world. They resemble 
each other in their interest in the human 
body, its functions and diseases; but 
whereas Bacon is steeped in Biblical 
story, Shakespeare has extremely few 
references to it, and these obvious. 
Bacon is interested in farming, but not 
in gardening; Shakespeare in gardening 
but not in farming. Bacon is exact, con- 
crete, and specific in his sea images, 
Shakespeare vague and general. Shake- 
speare has many exact images from 
sport and games, Bacon few. Bacon 
approves of war as a natural and 
healthful condition of the state, Shake- 
speare hates it. And so it goes. 

One would not care to be understood 
as believing that Miss Spurgeon’s work 
is necessarily accurate down to the last 
jot and tittle; but it may confidently be 
asserted that her work demonstrates 
every essential element of Scieniific 
Method: Observation, Hypothesis, In- 
ference, and Confirmatory check. Pas- 
teur did not the first time succeed in 
his great experiments, Michelson did 
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not the first time accurately measure the 
speed of light, but their methods were 
sound. Miss Spurgeon’s methods are the 
same methods, and they are sound. 
Since she can as a consequence in- 
terpret play after play by means of its 
running imagery, showing what it 
meant to the author who unconsciously 
revealed himself in the imagery-accom- 
paniment that flashed through his mind 
in unending series as he wrote, she has 
made a fine contribution to literary his- 
tory and aesthetic, but she has also con- 
tributed to psychology. She has given us 
a new path to follow in literary science. 


V 

It would be impossible in such a 
paper as this to say nothing about the 
work of the Bibliographical school of 
literary scientists who have made strik- 
ing contributions to our knowledge of 
Elizabethan drama. But their work is 
so complicated and has so many rami- 
fications that it is hard to select any- 
thing that may easily be described. I 
shall attempt, however, to deal with 
one problem in the transmission of the 
text from Shakespeare to us which 
shows hypotheses advanced and rejected 
and the co-operation of scientists in 
several parts of the world. 

In 1623 John Hemynges and Philip 
Condell, old friends and fellow-actors 
of Shakespeare, published the First 
Folio of his works as a monument to 
his memory. In their preface they re- 
ferred to “divers surreptitious and sto- 
len copies” that had been printed earli- 
er; and the older Shakespearean schol- 
ars naturally assumed that all previous 
publications were unauthorized. Actu- 
ally, there are sixteen first editions of 
Shakespearean plays in these “stolen” 
quartos, and altogether nearly sixty 
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quartos, including re-issues and re-edi- 
tions, before 1623. Some of them give 
shockingly bad versions of their re- 
spective plays; but Malone, who be- 
lieved that all of them were stolen, 
noted with amazement that the editors 
of the Folio seemed in some cases to 
have set up their text from stolen 
quattos. 

Since his time, researches into the 
constitution and history of various act- 
ing companies, of the theatre, and of 
the Elizabethan printing house have 
gradually revealed that not all of the 
quartos were stolen or surreptitious, 
but only some of them. In some cases, 
after a bad quarto had been printed, 
the Company for the sake of its repu- 
tation authorized publication of a good 
one; and when the actors were hard put 
to survive, as in the plague year of 
1593, they published plays to make 
money. Naturally, and especially when 
there is variance between the quarto 
text and the Folio text, it became a 
matter of great importance to know 
which quartos were honest authorized 
play-house copies of Shakespeare’s work 
printed within his lifetime, and which 
were not; but whenever it came to a 
matter of sorting out the good and bad 
quartos, scholars ran up against insup- 
erable obstacles. Then this happened: 

In 1902 a German who wished to 
sell a “charming little fat volume” of 
Shakespeare’s plays consulted Mr. A. 
W. Pollard. The volume consisted of 
nine quartos bound together, and it had 
belonged to Edward Gwynn, a seven- 
teenth century book-collector. Mr. Pol- 
lard noted that the quartos were all a 
little larger than the usual size. The 
dates on the title pages ran from 1600 
to 1619. Four years later, in 1906, Mr. 
Pollard saw another ‘charming little 
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fat volume” of Shakespeare quartos of 
the same size and dates as these, with 
the same nine plays, but in different 
order. The co-incidence set him think- 
ing, and he found in libraries a number 
of individual (that is, separate or un- 
collected) quartos of the same plays, of 
the same size and dates. He was very 
much puzzled, but formed and pub- 
lished a tentative hypothesis that in 
1619, the date of the latest of the nine 
quartos, Isaac Jaggard had bound up 
some earlier quartos with those printed 
in that year, and sold the lot together. 
He entitled his paper, “Shakespeare in 
the Remainder Market.”’! Meantime, it 
became known that another volume 
containing the same nine quartos had 
formerly belonged to the University of 
Virginia, but had been burned in a fire 
in 1895. And in the Capell collection 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, there 
was a two-volume collection of the 
same nine quartos. These had been re- 
cently catalogued by Mr. W. W. Greg 
who became interested in the problem 
and published an hypothesis that 
knocked the props from under Pol- 
lard’s remainder-market theory, and set 
up a new one that was bitterly attacked 
by Sir Sydney Lee, Alfred H. Huth, and 
others. The title of Greg’s article will 
show his hypothesis: ““On Certain False 
Dates in Shakespearean Quartos.”? His 
theory was simply this, that the dates 
of 1600, 1608, etc. on the title pages 
of the nine quartos in question were all 
spurious, and that all nine of them were 
actually printed in 1619. This was an 
astonishing claim, for there was not a 
single case of a spurious title-page date 
anywhere on record. Greg’s argument 
was based upon a very careful examina- 


1The Academy, June 2, 
2The Library, N. S. 
381-409. 
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tion of watermarks in the paper of 
these quartos. From the appearance of 
the same watermarks in paper profes- 
sedly of different dates, he concluded 
that the different dates were untruthful. 

While the controversy raged, Mr. 
William Jaggard, a descendant of Isaac 
Jaggard who published these nine quar- 
tos and who later printed the First 
Folio, had been making a study of all 
of his ancestor’s publications, and 
brought forward evidence that only just 
before and after 1619 had old Isaac 
been using paper with the specific wa- 
termarks in question, and that, there- 
fore, there was something wrong with 
those dates.* 

Meanwhile an American scholar, Mr. 
William J. Neidig, had been perfecting 
what he calls a “Bertillon System of 
Measurement for Type-Faces.” He 


leaped into the fray with an article in 
Modern Philology? which proves that 


the same printing forme—identically 
the same forme—was used for printing 
all the title-pages involved, and that, 
consequently, they must all have been 
printed within a very short period. He 
went further, and demonstrated the or- 
der in which the quartos were printed, 
basing this part of his argument on the 
increasing disintegration in use of the 
single forme used for all of the title 
pages. 

The result of all this agitation is 
simply this: it became immediately pos- 
sible to separate the good quartos from 
the bad, for it was precisely the running 
in and out of these nine that had pre- 
viously made it impossible to distin- 
guish the sheep from the goats. As for 
the nine themselves, we know all about 

2° 7 Dates in eo yy Quartos,”’ 
N. S., X_ (1909), pp. 
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all Ste Shakespeare Quarts ‘of 1619,”’ 
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them: we know that Isaac Jaggard who 
printed them in 1619 had rights in 
some of them, that all of them are sim- 
ple reprints, some of good quartos and 
some of bad; and a modern editor of 
any of the plays affected need pay no 
attention to any of these reprints. With 
the list of good quartos, we know ex- 
actly which ones must be consulted in 
any attempt to edit Shakespeare’s work, 
and which need not. Pollard’s discov- 
ery, correctly interpreted by Greg, the 
interpretation confirmed by Jaggard and 
by Neidig, means that the truth about 
not only the nine quartos of the con- 
troversy, but about all sixty of those 
existing has been clearly ascertained; 
and the whole incident shows the scien- 
tific imagination at work and illustrates 
the necessity of collaboration among 
scholars.* 

Further, Greg’s study of watermarks 
gave wide publicity to the value of such 
evidence, and Neidig’s measurements 
of type-faces and ornaments have be- 
come indispensable to bibliographers. 
Many students have followed the trails 
thus blazed. Edwin E. Willoughby, for 
example, has given us by similar meth- 
ods a detailed history of the printing 
of the First Folio itself and proved that 
at one point work on it was held up 
for a year and a half.* 


VI 

It would of course be possible to il- 
lustrate the contention that literary stu- 
dents do employ Scientific Method, by 
means of Shakespeare studies alone, 
and I am loath indeed to omit all ref- 
erence to J. D. Wilson’s minute investi- 
3A. Pollard recapitulates this whole story in Shake- 
Speare Yolios and Quartos, London: 1909; and in Shake- 
Speare’s Fight with the Pirates, Cambridge University 

ress, 1917 and 1920. 


‘The Printing of the First Folio of Shakespeare, Oxford 
University Press (for the Bibliographical Society): 1932. 
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gations of the text; but for the sake of 
variety let us skip to other fields. It 
would be pleasant to recount the meth- 
ods by which Leslie Hotson fifteen 
years ago restored the good name of 
poor Kit Marlowe. Hotson’s work 
would also permit a demonstration of 
how much in literary studies we lean 
upon the same rules of evidence that 
have been used throughout the ages in 
courts of law, when we must ask our- 
selves: Exactly what is the content of 
this particular document? Who is the 
witness? What is his competence? Did 
he live in the place and time in ques- 
tion? Is he writing from his own direct 
knowledge? What was his personality, 
his emotional or other bias? What oth- 
er, and what external evidence is avail- 
able? and so forth. Tempting as this 
whole phase of literary science is, let 
us get away from printed books and 
records to the study of manuscripts. 

In 1925 or 1926 Manly and Rickert 
entered upon their edition of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. The result of their 
labors appeared last year in eight vol- 
umes the price of which is forty dol- 
lars.1 But forty dollars will not pay for 
the work that went into those volumes; 
to that Manly and Rickert contributed 
not only their time but as much as they 
could of their private means, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago helped substantially, 
and the General Education Board do- 
nated upwards of $125,000. The ex- 
pense will indicate something of the 
magnitude of the project. 

Stated in other terms, the project was 
that of editing the Canterbury Tales 
from eighty-odd fifteenth century manu- 
scripts and two prints by William Cax- 
ton. The first difficulty was that the 
manuscripts were scattered all over the 

1The University of Chicago Press. 
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world: in England, Scotland, Wales, 
France, Italy, and the U. S. Some are 
in private libraries which have stringent 
rules, and some in the hands of persons 
who will not let them be seen. This 
problem was overcome by photography 
at about twenty-five cents a page, or 
opening, but some of the difficulties in- 
volved were both ludicrous and painful. 
One English owner was shooting lions 
in Africa and could not be seen for 
more than three years, and another, 
who was a Jew, had to be threatened 
with bankruptcy by a more powerful 
Jew. The colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, some of which are very jealous 
of Americans, made difficulties of vari- 
ous sorts, but Sir William McCormick, 
a keen Chaucer scholar, who was per- 
manent head of the English Universities 
Grants Committee, accomplished won- 
ders—as well he might, seeing that he 
had more to say than any other indi- 
vidual in England concerning the distri- 
bution of Government funds to the col- 
leges. In the end, after long and ardu- 
ous negotiations of all kinds, and a 
greater expenditure of tact than most 
scholars are capable of, there were fin- 
ally collected under one roof in Chicago 
photostats of every page of every manu- 
script of the Canterbury Tales known 
to be in existence. Several new manu- 
Scripts were unearthed during the pro- 
ceedings. The collection was no sooner 
complete than the whole lot was dupli- 
cated and one set sent to the British 
Museum, so that there are now two 
places in the world where students may 
consult photostats of all manuscripts of 
the Canterbury Tales at once. At the 
same time Miss Rickert collected thou- 
sands of photostats of Chaucer life- 
records, and of illustrative records of 
every sort—and it will give some idea 
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of the scale of the work to say that the 
output of every mediaeval scriptorium 
in England, and of several foreign ones, 
was carefully studied, and a list made 
of all scribes who signed their names 
to any manuscript of any sort, together 
with a record of their peculiarities and 
the various hands they were known to 
write in, the dates, and so on. 

The materials having been collected 
and the laboratory equipped, the first 
task of an editor is to make a genealog- 
ical tree showing the relationships of 
the manuscripts. This is not a simple 
or an easy task. 

Let it be asserted as a general rule 
that nobody can copy so much as a 
single page accurately. By and large 
there is no such thing as a completely 
accurate human copyist. It could safely 
be said that, even with expert and care- 
ful checking and proof-reading, there 
is probably no book in existence that 
has not some typographical errors. 

Now the conditions under which 
Chaucer’s work was transmitted to us 
simply multiply the possibilities of er- 
ror. Let us say the author gave a copy of 
his work to a friend. The friend copied 
it—with errors. He gave his copy in 
turn to someone else who copied that 
—with errors. This exemplar in turn 
became the source of other copies, each 
with its own errors added to those of 
the parent. In course of time, the mul- 
tiplied errors of generation after gen- 
eration of manuscripts might, and in 
fact did, give us something very differ- 
ent from what Chaucer wrote. Remem- 
ber, also, that these copies are not made 
from printed books, that handwriting 
fashions change and become difficult to 
read with the passage of time, and that 
not all copyists wrote in the most legi- 
ble hands; and add to the general mess 
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the well-intentioned efforts of editorial 
persons to correct, or to soften un- 
pleasant passages, or even to “‘im- 
prove”, and the result is that the eighty 
surviving manuscripts differ so much 
that there may be as many as forty dif- 
ferent readings for a single line. What, 
then, did Chaucer write? 

The general principles by which a 
genealogical table of manuscripts is 
made will be clear from what has al- 
ready been said. They are the same as 
those by means of which plagiarism is 
detected in examination papers and 
demonstrated in courts of law. The edi- 
tor must discover which manuscripts 
are nearest in line of descent to the 
author. The nearest in descent may ac- 
tually be the latest in date, for it is 
possible for a transcript of 1600 to be 
a direct copy of Chaucer’s original, 
while a transcript of 1420 may be fifty 
generations away from that archetype. 
The best manuscript may not be the 
best in appearance; it may be any one 
of those surviving. In order to work 
out relationships, the editor must con- 
centrate on errors. Any two manu- 
scripts, whatever their line of descent, 
may have the same correct readings 
either by transmission, by lucky acci- 
dent, by editorial correction, or by con- 
flation or comparison with other manu- 
scripts than the exemplar from which 
the copy was made. But if two manu- 
scripts have the same errors, and if 
these errors are not such as might be 
made independently by more than one 
scribe, those manuscripts are related. 

Now the task of working out the re- 
lationships of more than eighty manu- 
scripts is sufficiently difficult. But in 
manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales 
there is a special difficulty. This is that 
the “Shipman’s Tale” in a given manu- 
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script may be copied from one exem- 
plar and the “Knight's Tale” from an- 
other. There are twenty-five pieces in 
the Tales, and as many links between 
them, so that the job becomes not that 
of working out among eighty manu- 
scripts a single family tree, but between 
twenty-five and fifty different family 
trees. Nor is the complication yet at 
an end, for a copyist may follow ex- 
emplar x half way through a tale, be- 
come impatient with it, and shift to 
exemplar y, and later to w and z. And, 
as has been said, there is always the 
possibility of conflation, of copying in 
the main from x, and consulting y at 
various points. Naturally, also, there 
are times when correct readings become 
errors, and errors become correct. Nor 
were the methods of copying the same 
in all scriptoria; in some a reader dic- 
tated to a group of copyists, so that 
hearing errors are added to the visual 
ones. And dear old Chaucer with per- 
haps a special malice toward future 
editors, gave out his work in various 
stages of completion, and made major 
changes, such as shifting the order of 
his tales, afterwards. But all these com- 
plexities are only part of the game; and 
the game itself is worth the candle. 
Having built up his genealogical ta- 
bles, the editor must now go further; 
and, just as a biologist can discern from 
existing forms what must have been 
the shape of ancestral species now ex- 
tinct, so can the student of manuscripts 
reach into the deep backward and 
abysm of time, and form likely guesses 
and near certainties in cases of doubt. 
Just as in other sciences, the scientific 
method that must be followed is clear 
enough, but the technological methods 
were difficult to work out and required 
some ingenuity. A scholar cannot lay 
out eighty manuscripts side by side and 
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walk down the row trying to make up 
his mind which reading is correct in a 
given line. Some method of getting it 
all down in small compass must be 
found—at one time eighteen months 
work by Manly, Rickert, and assistants 
numbering up to sixteen, was all cour- 
ageously thrown into the waste basket, 
for the method adopted simply would 
not work. 

It would take many pages sufficiently 
to describe this one great project alone. 
Suffice it to say that besides a better 
text of Chaucer, it has given us masses 
of new information regarding scriptoria 
of the Middle Ages, the history of il- 
lumination and handwriting, and other 
matters almost too numerous to men- 
tion. Many distinguished scientists, 
known the world over, have let their 
light shine forth from the University 
of Chicago; it may be doubted if any 
of them would fail to include Manly 
and Rickert among their number. 


Vil 
This inspiring task will perhaps suf- 
fice for older fields. A modern single- 
handed project is Mr. John Livingstone 
Lowes’ Road to Xanadu.’ The title is 
drawn from Coleridge’s fragment, 
“Kubla Khan”: 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately treasure-dome decree 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 


If, as Miss Spurgeon testifies, the style 
is the man, the man is also, in some 
degree, the sum of his reading and of 
the influences that have worked upon 
him. We have a catalogue of Cole- 
ridge’s library and other evidences as 
to the books he read. Lowes went labor- 


1Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1927. 
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iously through every book that he could 
by any means discover that Coleridge 
had read; and the result is a fascinating 
investigation into the human mind at 
work. The book is easily read, beauti- 
fully written, and scientifically sound. 


Vill 

As I began with an example from 
the language in which our literature is 
enshrined, I shall close with another 
of the same sort. In 1870 a group of 
Englishmen decided to compile a dic- 
tionary of the English language. It was 
to be built on historical principles—and 
historical principles are scientific prin- 
ciples—and to trace the entire life of 
each English word from the time when 
it first entered the language down to 
the present. It is estimated that there 
are four hundred thousand words in the 
English language; many of these are 
used in myriad senses, and the mean- 
ings change from decade to decade and 
age to age. Obviously, no one man can 
accomplish a task of this magnitude. 
Volunteers were called for and re- 
sponded by the thousand. They were 
each asked to take a specified book, and 
to record on slips of paper every word 
in that book. On the slip there was to 
appear the word itself, the sentence in 
which it was used, the title of the book, 
author, and page reference; and this 
was to be done for, practically speak- 
ing, every important book in the Eng- 
lish language and for thousands of un- 
important ones. How many books are 
there in English? The British Museum 
and the Library of Congress have mil- 
lions. Consider for a moment the task 
of merely classifying those slips. Many 
women living in Oxford freely gave 
most of their daylight hours decade aft- 
er decade to nothing more than alpha- 
betizing slips. And the contributors who 
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accepted books to work on were liter- 
ally legion. Many of them were of 
course professors and scientists, but 
many also of the un-named and un- 
sung, shut-ins of all sorts, invalids, 
criminals in jails, inmates of asylums 
for the insane, and people from every 
walk of life, did their bit. The great 
work started under the brilliant lexi- 
cographer and scholar, James A. Mur- 
ray, and the Dictionary is sometimes 
called Murray's Dictionary. But Mur- 
ray died and passed to his reward, and 
editor after editor took up the work 
and carried on and passed on, until 
nearly seventy years later the last letter 
rolled off the presses, and the work was 
complete. A copy of the whole was pre- 
sented to King George V who, in re- 
turn, awarded the last editor the acco- 
lade, and he rose Sir William Craigie, 
Baronet. 

It cannot be maintained that the 
Dictionary is accurate down to the last 
comma; but it can be said that no such 
work appears in any other language 
than English; and it may be doubted if 
any undertaking in the entire history of 
man has had greater magnitude and im- 
portance and value than the Oxford 
Dictionary. There have been vast under- 
takings in the world from the pyramids 
of Egypt to the C. P. R., the Suez and 
Panama Canals, Boulder Dam, and the 
Tennessee Valley Scheme, but I know 
of nothing remotely comparable to the 
Oxford Dictionary. And it seems es- 
pecially fitting that just as the whole 
population of a mediaeval city could 
contribute its labor to the building of 
a cathedral, so men and women of eve- 
ry occupation and character could con- 
tribute to this monument of our times; 
and, just as the builders of the cathe- 
dral of Laon carved an image high in 
the nave of the oxen that hauled the 
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stone for that beautiful structure, so I 
would like to see honored some day the 
names of the poor, the sick, the crimi- 
nal, and the insane who made our Dic- 
tionary possible. 
IX 

Let me now boldly, with the Oxford 
Dictionary at my back, address a word 
to other scientists. That word is, Do 
not scorn literary science. Without the 
literary scientist, you will not yourselves 
long continue; for the one sine qua non 
of all science is a means of intercom- 
munication. If some angel of darkness 
should rob this world of language at 
one fell swoop tonight, there would be 
no Physics and no Chemistry, no sci- 
ence of any kind, by tomorrow night. 
Without the dictionary maker, without 
the student of literature, you will not 
be able to understand the works even 
of your immediate predecessors. Plato 
and Aristotle, Archimedes of Syracuse, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Galileo Galilei, Sir 
Isaac Newton, William Harvey, Dar- 
win and Mendel, Planck, Pasteur, and 
all the rest of your forebears will be 
closed books to you, their names writ 
in water, unless you have the literary 
student at hand to interpret their lan- 
guage to you. This is not to say that 
literary science is the mere hand-maid 
of natural science, any more than Chem- 
istry is the mere hand-maid of Physics; 
but it is to say that in pursuit of truth 
all sciences ultimately combine, that at 
some point every science becomes the 
servant of every other science. Thus 
students of literature date documents 
by means of astronomical allusions, and 
students of Chemistry have elucidated 
the meaning of Ben Jonson’s Alchemist 
and Chaucer’s ‘“Canon’s Yeoman’s 
Tale.” And an article longer than this 
could be written about the value for 
manuscript study of ultra violet and 
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infra red rays, of the microscope and 
other scientific instruments, of chem- 
ical analysis of inks, and of the latest 
developments in scientific photogra- 
phy. 

We have a further reason for fellow 
feeling in that all scientists run into 
the same difficulties and the same stu- 
pid objections from the ignorant. Dar- 
win was not, to such persons, adding 
to our perceptions and appreciations 
of the ordered universe, nor Copernicus 
teaching us to hear more sensitively the 
song the morning stars sing together. 
Both were destroying God. Similarly, 
if a teacher of literature uses scientific 
analysis upon a poem or play, he is 
accused of tearing a butterfly to pieces 
when his entire purpose is to heighten 
appreciation and increase aesthetic en- 
joyment. There is no real difference be- 
tween his analysis of a poem and the 
chemist’s quantitative or qualitative 
analysis of a compound. To both sci- 
entists, analysis is the mainstay of suc- 
cessful understanding, the winged heels 
of successful pursuit of knowledge; and 
both know that explaining things does 
not explain them away. There is a 
superficial difference between them in 
that Mathematics has not yet been har- 
nessed, except by the statistical method, 
to any non-material science—though at- 
tempts have been made in manuscript 
study;? but, seeing that Mathematics 
has itself been under fire as ‘‘a science 
that creates its own axioms, deals only 
with ideal entities, and remains purely 
hypothetical,” we are surely free to 
maintain that some phenomena will al- 
ways exist for whose study Mathematics 

1See, for example, A. S. Osborn, Quwestioned Docu- 
ments, Albany, N. Y.: Boyd Printing Co., 1929; and 
Capt. R. B. Haselden, Scientific Aids for the a of 
Manuscripts, Oxford University Press (for the Biblio 
graphical Society), 1935. 

*See, for example, W. W. Greg, The Calculus of Vari- 
ants, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1927; and the same 


author’s The Play of Antichrist from the Chester Cycle, 
Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1935. 
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offers no assistance. 

At any rate, I take it as proved that 
the literary scholar might honestly call 
himself a literary scientist if he chose. 
He does not choose. For he does not 
confine himself to the Scientific Meth- 
od; and he feels that what matters is 
not the method, but the material upon 
which the method is used. Indeed, the 
neighborhood gossip follows strictly the 
method of science, proceeding by Ob- 
servation, Classification, Inference, and 
Verification. And there are those who 
feel that our world has come to its 
present lamentable state because we 
have been too concerned with things 
physical rather than things spiritual. 
Literary scholars, therefore, prefer to 
dissociate themselves “from all that” 
under the name of Humanists. 

But the world has always been in 
a lamentable condition; and it may be 
that it will never reach a better condi- 
tion until the sciences, the arts, and the 
fine arts are reconciled. This reconcilia- 
tion is possible through mutual under- 
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standing, through a realization that 
Scientific Method is no more the ex- 
clusive property of the physical sci- 
ences than artistic method is of the Fine 
Arts or Criticism of the Humanities. 
What all men must realistically and 
vividly conceive is that the physicist, 
the botanist, the chemist, the geologist, 
the astronomer, and many others are 
interested in the ultimate character, 
structure, and laws of the physical uni- 
verse; while the literary scholar, the 
historian, the psychologist, the logician, 
and again many others are interested 
in the ultimate meaning, character, and 
laws of the intellectual universe. The 
sculptor, painter, poet, and still again 
many others are equally, and no less 
vitally, interested in ultimate meanings. 
Is it not both unseemly and irrelevant 
to indulge in petty jesting, quarreling, 
and recrimination among ourselves 
when all of us are enlisted in the 
ranks that march toward an ultimate 
vision of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. 


Small Miracle 


PHYLLIS MORDEN 


Down from high pastures to the narrow street 
The sheep pour in. At their frightened bleat 
Boys come shouting, girls fluff tossed hair 
Under the bearded herders’ stare. 

Lean, silent dogs nip stragglers’ flanks 

As the gray flock surges to leap the banks 

Of the rutted road. Above the town 

A pillar of cloud swirls high and brown. 


The gold haze settles, the tremolo cries 

Of the ewes are music that slowly dies. 
After the sheep, in the cool bright weather, 
Life in the village flows together 

As quietly as the red salt swell 

After the tribes of Israel. 
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